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EQUITABLE life income SETTLEMENTS 
FOR FAMILY PROTECTION 


Example No. 1 


The first life income settlement under an Equitable policy was made in Fi 
1899. Since then, beneficiaries of many thousands of policies have received 
the proceeds in the form of a life income, and in some instances the income 
(guaranteed for a minimum period of 20 years) has continued to the bene- 
ficiary for 25, 30 years or more. The beneficiaries under some of these 
settlements are still comparatively young and the incomes may, therefore, be 
paid over a total period of half a century or longer. Here is a typical case: 


In 1901, a lumber dealer took out nine Equitable policies for $110,000 naming 
his wife and eight children as beneficiaries. He died in 1912 after paying annual 
premiums for a total of $48,607.20. The policies provided that in the event of his 
death, his wife would receive a life income of $1,000 a year and each of his eight 
children a life income of $500 a year, the incomes to be paid quarterly. 


To date, the Equitable has paid the nine beneficiaries $114,000 under the 


income settlement provisions. 
The payments were in each case guaranteed for a minimum period of 20 years. 


His widow survived him for 14 years, drawing a total of $14,000, and guar- 
anteed installments totaling $6,000 for the remaining six years were paid to the 


eight children. 


The income of $500 a year has been paid to each of the eight children for 23 
years, 6 months for an aggregate of $94,000. As the youngest of the eight surviving 
beneficiaries is but 36 years of age, and the oldest 50 years, many additional thou- 
sands of dollars will undoubtedly be paid under the terms of the policies. 





This guaranteed income settlement relieved the wife and eight children 
of the responsibility of investing the proceeds of the policies safely and 
profitably. Today, 24 years after the death of their father, these eight 
children are each enjoying an income guaranteed to continue for life. 
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Left—A snapshot taken 
shortly after graduation 
from the Keystone State 
Teachers College in 1917. 


Right—Before Mr. Russell 

switched from banking to 

life insurance, Cashier ot 

the Tremont National 

Bank, Tremont, Penna., in 
1925. 


Frederick D. Russell, who was 
recently elected president of the 
Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y.., 
succeeding David S. Dickenson, 
who retired from that position 
after having served twenty-one 
years, is a native of Tremont, 
Penna. 


Mr. Russell received his early 
education in the city of his 
birth and was graduated from 
Keystone State Teachers Col- 
lege in 1917. He was first 
identified with the banking 
business, serving for a number 
of years as cashier of the Tre- 
mont National Bank, in Tremont, 
Penna., and later joining the 
Citizen's Trust Company, in 
Binghamton, N. Y., in the seme 
capacity. 


Following a brief transfer of 
activities to the New York 
State Banking Department, 
Mr. Russell joined the Security 
Mutual, becoming assistant 
treasurer, then treasurer for 
three years and finally pres- 
ident of the company on Feb- 
ruary 4 of this year. 











ACACIA 
FORGES AHEAD 


CACIA pioneers in service to policyholders. It 
\ began as a relief association—and in 1903 
became the first such association to maintain legal 
reserves on its life insurance. In 1908, recognizing 
the need of beneficiaries for immediate cash to pay 
funeral expenses, it began issuing the famous Acacia 
$250 Sight Drafts with policies—the first to adopt 
this plan. In 1922, this association, the first of its 
kind to adopt a legal reserve basis, became an old 
line, mutual company. In 1926, it again pioneered, 
reduced its premiums on new insurance, making its 
rates Jower than those of any mutual, old line com- 
pany. In 1932, Acacia broadened its field to serve 
ALL who are physically, morally and otherwise 
acceptable to the Company. It has always allowed 
its policyholders to pay their premiums on any or 
all policies once a month if desired—and it is the 
only old line company which permits this con- 
venience without restriction. 

Acacia forges ahead. It has continued, year after 
year, an unbroken line of steady, substantial in- 
crease in assets. During the nine years since 1926, 
when its premium rates were reduced, Acacia’s 
assets have more than tripled, from $19,067,908 to 
$60,395,754. 

No company within thirty millions in assets 


above or below Acacia’s sixty millions has equaled 
or indeed come very near, without absorption of 
other companies, to Acacia’s record of more than 
TRIPLING its assets during the past nine years. 

Money paid to policyholders and beneficiaries has 
likewise increased steadily in amount. Nine years 
ago, in 1926, Acacia paid them a total of $2,043,092; 
in 1935 it paid them $6,143,531. During the past 
nine years, it has paid more than $43,000,000 to 
its policyholders and their beneficiaries. 

Companies which have on their books 83% of all 
of the life insurance in the United States showed 
in the past nine years a total increase of insurance 
in force of 12%, while Acacia’s increase was 56%— 
from $226,276,746 to $352,091 ,999. 

Acacia is dedicated to the service of its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. Its policyholders con- 
tinue to share in its prosperity. It continues the same 
dividend schedule this year as last year. It continues 
to offer for 1936 the same low premium rates, 
lower than those of any other mutual old line com- 
pany. Acacia representatives have advantages and 
selling points not equaled elsewhere. 

Acacia goes forward in service, and thus deserves 
great growth. It is with pleasure that we submit 
below the Summary of our Annual Report. 











SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


1s at December 31, 1935 


ASSETS 
First Mortgage | Improved Real Estat« $22,569 6.87 
Bonds and Stocks 
United States Government Bonds $3,485,821.00 
Public Utility Bonds 3,427,207.93 
Railroad Bonds .. 1,081,060.63 
Municipals and Other Bonds 998,390.72 
$8,992,480.28 
Miscellaneous Stocks 189,490.00 
—— 9,181,970.28 


Loans on Company's Policies Secured by Policy 
Reserves :onevben bake 

Real Estate . eeecece 

Cash in Banks and in Office.......cccccccceees 


16,734,076.29 
6,682,638.94 
912,581.02 


Net Premiums Deferred and in Process of Collection 3,440,534.95 
Interest Due and Accrued 754,819.45 
All Other Assets , 119,395.74 


Total Admitted Assets $60,395,753.54 


RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 
Lexal Reserve to Protect Policyholders 


Computed on the American Experi- 
% 


ence Table of Mortality and 34% 
on Be SU dc cccandancdennnes $54,337,859.00 
Extra Reserves to Protect Policyholders 
For Disability and Other Benefits 
and Supplementary Contracts..... 2,134,976.33 


—$56,472,835.33 
Reserve for Dividends to Policyholders............. 689,450.81 
Reserve for Policy Claims Not Yet Completed or 

Reported ee eee ° 
Reserve for State and Federal Taxes..........+.-. 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance........... 
All Other Liabilities... .ccccccccccccccccccccsecs 





354,548.69 
234,146.25 
434,941.22 

60,873.64 





Total Reserves and Liabilities on Account of Policy- 
BOMBS ccc ccccccccceccccccescccceeenceseseses $58,246,795.94 
Reserve for Contingencies 
For possible future losses on mort- 
gage loans and real estate....... $725,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus ..........++++0: 1,423,957.60 
Surplus for Further Protection of Policyholders. .. 2,148,957.60 


Total to Balance Assets.........0.sseeeseeees $60,395,753.54 








ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the Congress of the United States, March 3, 1869—More than $352,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President 
HOME OFFICE: WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Branch Offices in More Than Sixty Principal Cities 
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The Clouds of Tomorrow 


IGRATORY Neolithic man ever peered with misgiving 
and uncertainty at the summit of each succeeding hill- 
top in his journeys in search of a more abundant source 

of foodstuff and a safer shelter. Apprehension and fear of the 
unknown were his foremost and constant emotions because he 
knew from bitter experience that his lot was ordained to be one 
of strife and danger and nothing he could do might alleviate 
materially his hardships, or the terrors that lurked beyond the 
next land rise. Lacking ability to plan, or intelligence to organ- 
ize into a self-protective group with his fellowmen, he was com- 
pelled to accept life as it came to him and survive as well he 
might. 


In the life of present-day mankind, tomorrow is ever and 
always the most uncertain day of each week and the twentieth- 
century individual too often muses on what the next succeed- 
ing day may bring with all the trepidation that his forebears 
experienced when they speculated on the size, shape and de- 
meanor of the wild animals that lurked in the jungles of the 
next valley. Fortunately, however, modern man is privileged 
to clear the path before him. He need not unwillingly contem- 
plate a tomorrow whose hazards are entirely unknown. 


True, the skies of every man’s tomorrow must inevitably 
contain their alloted proportion of clouds, but it remains within 
the province of all to determine whether those clouds will 
merely adorn and accentuate the blueness of the eternal skies 
above or if they are to hide the sun of life with a gray and 
gloomy overcast. Man’s God-given intelligence, character 
built up through the centuries, and a workable civilization, all 
have endowed him with means of overcoming the uncertainties 
of tomorrow and enabled him to tone the skies to a pleasing 
hue; to temper the winds of adversity so that their incidental 
sting only emphasizes the warmth of the cloak of protection 
which he wraps around himself and his loved ones. 


This happy state of affairs is made possible through a combi- 
nation of blessings, in the van of which marches the institution 
of life insurance, spreading its beneficence and security over 
all the tomorrows to come, for all who will accept them. Such 
a mission, successfully consummated for nearly a century in 
this country, is truly a noble one and the representatives of this 
institution are privileged to be participants in its functions. 
And such representatives should remember constantly to 
remind those to whom they offer their services that they are 
not attempting to offer safeguards against hazards which may 
eventuate tomorrow, but against those which will certainly be 
faced by every man. 


LAV.G 











FORREST L. MORTON 


STATE and inheritance taxes are imposed by the 
E Federal Government and the various states 

against the transfer of property at death. The 
Federal Government imposes its tax by means of a 
Federal estate tax, and practically every state in the 
union, except one or two, have either an estate tax, 
an inheritance tax, or both. 


Rates and Exemptions 


[ am going to pay little attention to the state inheri- 
tance and estate taxes for the reason that the appli- 
cation of these laws has become more or less modified 
by the 80 per cent credit clause now contained in the 
the Federal estate tax law. If, for example, we com- 
pute the gross Federal estate tax, we will usually come 
very close to the aggregate of the Federal and stat: 
inheritance taxes. 

I want to bring out, however, one or two points 
regarding the rates and the exemptions. The Federal 
estate tax exemption was originally $100,000 for each 
that exemption was cut to $50,000 and has re- 
cently been cut to $40,000. The maximum rate of tax 
under the 1926 law was 20 per cent and applied to 
estates of over $10,000,000. The same 20 per cent 
rate now applies, in the 1935 law, to an estate of 
$400,000, and the maximum has been increased to 70 
per cent on estates of over $50,000,000, and 65 per cent 
on estates of over $10,000,000. In addition to these 
taxes we must always add administration costs and 


estate: 


expenses. 


Present Maximum Rates 


The 70 per cent maximum rate now included in the 
Federal estate tax law may seem exorbitant to some, 
and yet, in the actual computation and assessment of 
the tax, it may run over 100 per cent at the top of the 
estate. Such a 100 per cent shrinkage may be reached 
in the case of closely held stock, real estate, or other 
assets which are of a non-liquid character. In valuing 
property for tax purposes there may be a range of 
10, 15 or 20 per cent above the market value, and a 
forced sale of such property at a loss for the purpose 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
Mr. Morton has kindly consented to answer 
through the columns of The Spectator any 
general questions on taxation matters which 
readers may. care to submit—within reason- 
able space and time limitations, of course. 
Address queries to The Spectator Editorial 
Offices, 239 West 39th Street, New York City, 
* * * 


The accompanying address was delivered at 
a meeting of “The Committee of One Hun- 
dred” at arecent meeting in Miami, Fla. The 
tables are reprinted from a former discussion 
of the same subject in The Prominent Patrons 
Number of The Spectator. 








of paying taxes may result in a shrinkage of much 
over 70 per cent on the top of the estate. I merely 
bring this point out to show that a maximum 70 per 
cent tax rate might in certain cases cause a shrinkage 
of much greater percentage. 

In the last revision of the Federal estate tax law 
there is a provision granting one year from date of 
death in which to dispose of or distribute property of 
an estate in order to establish its value. Of course, 
this provision will give some relief, but in many cases 
it will give little or no benefit. 


The Gift Tax Law 


So far as gift taxes are concerned, the present Fed- 
eral law was imposed in 1932 for two primary pur- 
poses. One was to raise additional and immediate 
revenue, while the other was to prevent the giving 
away of property during lifetime in order to avoid 
estate taxation after the rates had been increased so 
greatly. The tax is naturally upon gifts during life- 
time, and the exemptions have already been reduced. 
The original exemptions were $5,000 a year to each 
individual donee, and a specific additional exemption 
of $50,000 once during lifetime. The $5,000 annual 
exemption to each individual donee has been continued, 
but the $50,000 general exemption has been reduced to 
$40,000. The maximum Federal gift tax rate of 1932 
of 331% per cent has been increased to 5242 per cent 
in the 1935 law. 


Minimizing the Tax Burden 


With these preliminary ideas of the laws, I would 
like to carry you in a simple fashion into some of the 
means that can be used legally to minimize your tax 
burdens. No trick measures will be suggested, for I 
dislike evasion and avoidance plans and schemes. On 
the other hand, by open, legal means, we can accom- 
plish much in minimizing our tax problems. I will 


try to use terms that the business man can under- J 


stand, and would, therefore, like to apologize to some 
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AND GIFT TAX 
LAWS 


An Authoritative and Simplified 
Explanation of Existing Legislation 
Directed to Insurance Buyers. 


By ForrRESsT L. MORTON 


New York Life Insurance Company 


of the tax specialists present for not using strictly 
technical phrases. 

What can we do to save taxes without giving all of 
our property away, or taking some such extreme 
measure ? 

First, we may make testamentary trusts by will. In 
other words, let us assume that I have an estate of 
$100,000, and my wife has an estate of $100,000. If, 
by my will, I leave my property outright to her, and 
she subsequently dies, she may have a tax to pay on 
the double estate. However, if I leave my property 
in a testamentary trust, only the income therefrom 
going to my wife, and the principal at her death to 
our children, I will thereby avoid a double tax on the 
same property. Of course, my wife could also make 
similar provisions by means of a Testamentary Trust. 


Life Insurance Advantages 


I am not here to sell you life insurance, but as a 
number of the greatest advantages from a tax stand- 





ADVANTAGE OF $40,000 LIFE INSURANCE EXEMPTION 


Size of Estate No Insurance $40,000 Insurance Saving 
$50,000 $2,160 $400 $1,760 
100,000 7,720 2,904 4,816 
250,000 36,600 28,472 8,128 
500,000 95,800 85,368 10,432 
750,000 163,400 151,816 11,584 

1,000,000 239,400 226,664 12,736 
5,000,000 1,995,400 1,973,448 21,952 
10,000,000 5,076,600 5,050,040 26,560 


Explanation of Table: 

The purpose of this table is to show how a saving may 
be made by taking advantage of the $40,000 life insurance 
exemption granted under the Federal Estate Tax Law. 

For example: If the estate is valued at $500,000 and con- 
tains no life insurance payable to named beneficiaries, the 
shrinkage would amount to $95,800; but if the same estate 
contained $40,000 of life insurance payable to named bene- 
ficiaries, the shrinkage would amount to only $85,368; a 
Saving of $10,432. 

The term “Size of Estate’’ means the net estate before 
administration expenses and exemptions have been de- 
ducted. An estimated allowance of 4% has been used to 
cover administration expenses. 














FEDERAL GIFT TAX 
Taxable Gifts 1935 1936 
$10,000 $75 $150 
20,000 225 450 
30,000 450 900 
40,000 750 1,500 
50,000 1,125 2,250 
70,000 2,175 4,050 
100,000 4,200 7,200 

200,000 13,200 19,950 

400,000 37,200 49,950 

600,000 65,700 84,450 

800,000 98,700 123,450 

1,000,000 136,200 166,950 

1,500,000 241,200 286,950 

2,000,000 357,450 418,200 

2,500,000 484,950 560,700 

3,000,000 623,700 714,450 

3,500,000 773,700 879,450 

4,000,000 934,950 1,055,700 

4,500,000 1,107,450 1,243,200 

5,000,000 1,287,450 1,441,950 

6,000,000 1,662,450 1,861,950 

7,000,000 2,052,450 2,304,450 

8,000,000 2,457,450 2,761,950 

9,000,000 2,877,450 3,234,450 
10,000,000 3,312,450 3,721,950 
20,000,000 7,812,450 8,746,950 
50,000,000 21,312,450 24,271,950 
Explanation of Table: 

The purpose of the table is to show how estate owners 
may minimize their estate tax burdens by making present 
gifts of property. For example: The top $200,000 of a 
$1,000,000 estate would shrink $58,000 by reason of estate 
taxation. (See Table A.) But this $200,000 may be given 
away this year, even if all gift tax exemptions have been 
exhausted, for a tax of only $13,200. 

The term ‘“‘Taxable Gifts’’ means the value of all gifts 
after all deductions and exemptions. It is important to 
remember that the Federal Gift Tax rates do not com- 
mence at the minimum rate each year. The aggregate of 
gifts made in previous years is used in order to determine 
the rate of tax for the year in question. 











point are available through life insurance and annuity 
contracts, I feel that I must at least mention them. 

For example, there is a special $40,000 exemption 
allowed under the Federal estate tax law to life insur- 
ance payable to named beneficiaries. In amount this 
exemption may seem small, but it may have a decided 
effect on your tax savings. To the estate of $1,000,000, 
this $40,000 is worth about $14,000 in taxes, and for 
larger estates the benefit is correspondingly greater. 
Many men have divided their estates with their wives 
in order to reduce income taxes. Some of these men 
own $40,000 of life insurance on their own lives, for 
the purpose of protecting their families, for paying 
and saving taxes, but they have never considered in- 
surance for their wives, although life insurance is just 
as valuable for the wives as for the husbands. 


Insurance for Tax Purposes 


A large amount of life insurance is also owned for 
the purpose of paying inheritance taxes and adminis- 
tration costs, and the question has often arisen, “How 
can I use insurance to pay my taxes without having 
such insurance subject to estate and inheritance tax?” 
In many cases this is handled through the creation of 
an Irrevocable Inheritance Tax Insurance Trust, under 
which the trustee is directed or permitted to purchase 
assets from the decedent’s estate instead of going into 
the open market. In this way the cash from the in- 
surance policies is made available to the executor for 
the purpose of paying the tax, under a purchase and 
sale arrangement, instead of having the insurance 
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proceed pavable to the executor under a_ taxable 


irrangement. 

[ imagine that most of those in the audience this 
have taken advantage of the Federal gift tax 
rates and exemptions that were available prior to Jan 
uary of this year. The rates have now been increased 
and the exemptions reduced, but there are still benefits 

» be obtained. You can continue to give away $5,000 
each year exempt from tax, to as many individuals as 
vou desiré If you have a wife and four children, you 
may give each of them $5,000 a year, without report- 
ing such gifts to the Federal Government, and it may 
even be advantageous to go further and pay a present 
gift tax rather than the maximum estate tax at death. 
For example, when property is given away during 
lifetime, the maximum estate tax is saved, but the 
minimum gift tax is paid. In a $5,000,000 estate, the 
top $500,000 would shrink approximately 57 per cent, 
or $285,000, by reason of estate taxation. The gift 
tax on $500,000, even if the exemptions have been ex- 
nausted, would be only about $70,000, a saving of 
$215,000 over the estate tax. 


Variation of Benefits 


Naturally the benefits available for this course of 
procedure depend considerably on the age of the donor. 
A man well along in years will receive more benefits 
than the younger person, because the gift tax has to 
be paid today, while the estate tax is not due until 
after death. Consideration must, therefore, be given 
to the interest factor on the amount of gift tax paid. 
On the other hand, in many cases income tax savings 
may be considerable by distributing income producing 
property to individuals who are in lower income tax 
brackets than the donor. 

There are also disadvantages of making outright 
vifts. Naturally, to effect tax savings, gifts usually 
are made to the younger generation, and there is often 
the fear on the part of parents of spoiling their chil- 
dren, or perhaps the property will be wasted or mis- 
managed. Again the parent may not want to give up 
the income or the control of the property. 

In such cases, many of these disadvantages may be 
overcome by the creation of irrevocable trusts, and the 
purchase of annuities, in this way completing the gift 
and yet retaining a satisfactory income. Of course, 
each case is different and must be given special con- 
sideration and treatment. 

One other plan that I would like to explain pertains 
to life insurance for children. I like to call it the “four 


point tax saving plan.” 
A Concrete Illustration 


Assume a policy issued on the life of a child calling 
for a $5,000 annual premium. Each premium that is 
paid by the parent decreases the size of the parent’s 
In other words, that amount is annually taken 
out of the top of the estate. The premium of $5,000, 
like any other gift, is exempt from gift tax. Further- 
more, a life insurance policy is income producing and 
also carries protection, although the income factor is 
not subject to income tax unless the child, during his 
lifetime, receives more than was paid for the con- 
tract. If the child should die, the proceeds are entirely 
free from income tax and the $40,000 special Federal 
estate tax exemption applies. 

This plan is especially recommended where there is 
sufficient estate and income to provide for the present 
family and leave a balance for transfer to future 
; I am not an advocate of providing for 


estate. 


generations. 
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ESTATE TAX SHRINKAGE EXEMPTION \ 

Average Shrinkage Shrinkage at Top | 

Taxable Estate Per Cent (Per Cent) 
$10,000 2.0 2 
20,000 3.0 4 
30,000 4.0 6 
40,000 5.0 8 
50,000 6.0 10 
70,000 7.7 i2 
100,000 9.6 14 

200,000 13.3 17 | 

400,000 16.6 20 | 

600,000 18.8 23 

800,000 20.6 26 | 

1,000,000 22.3 29 

1,500,000 25.5 32 

2,000,000 27.9 35 

2,500,000 29.9 38 ' 

3,000,000 31.8 41 

3,500,000 33.5 44 

4,000,000 35.2 47 | 
4,500,000 36.8 50 
5,000,000 38.5 53 | 
6,000,000 41.4 56 
7,000,000 43.9 59 

8,000,000 46.0 61 : 
9,000,000 47.9 63 || 
10,000,000 49.6 65 
20,000,000 58.3 67 
50,000,000 64.7 69 

And Over 70 
Explanation of Table: 

The purpose of this table is to show that the percentage 
of shrinkage at the top of an estate is considerably larger 
than the average percentage of shrinkage for the estate 
as a whole. For example: A $1,000,000 taxable estate would 
have an average shrinkage of 22.3% ($223,000) but the top 
$200,000 of the estate ($800,000 to $1,000,000) would shrink 
29% ($58,000). 

The term “‘Taxab!te Estate’’ means the net estate after 
all deductions and exemptions. The percentages refer to 
the Gross Federal Estate Tax, and, therefore, include the 
State Inheritance Tax or at least a portion thereof. To 
these figures should be added an estimated allowance for 
administration expenses. 











the continuation of large estates over four or five 
generations, but we all are seeking to create and con- 
serve our estates, for our wives and our families. Our 
children will probably feel exactly as we do about this 
matter, and they will want to accomplish the same 
thing. If an estate is large, and more than sufficient 
to carry the current needs of the family, such insur- 
ance placed upon the lives of children will place a 
liability upon them to continue conserving and pro- 
tecting the estate, with additional tax savings that 
would be difficult to duplicate. 

I would like to mention one other point in closing. 
The theory of inheritance and estate taxes is that they 
are imposed against capital. Yet the revenue that is 
received from these taxes is used for current govern- 
mental expenses. I believe that a capital tax should 
be used for capital expenditure. Capital is the life 
blood of this country, and I feel that if money is te 
be taken out of our capital it should be used for some 
capital expenditure by the Government, and not spent 
for current expenses. How long would your own busi- 
ness last on such a basis? 





Readers are invited by Mr. Morton to submit questions on 
general tax problems, the answers to appear in The Spectator. 
Address queries to the Editor, 239 W. 39th St., New York City. 
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ACHIEVEMENT— 


An Increase of $32,955,901.00 Insurance in torce 
during 1935 

More than $17,500,000.00 Increase in Assets and 
$6,500,000.00 Increase in Surplus from December 
sIst, 1929, to December 31st, 1935 


EXCELLENCE— 
lhe prestige that arises from financial stability and 
ears of fair Anics 
representative. attractive selling 

open new business and com 

equipment field 


dealing is each 
Practical and 
avenues of 


4 the man in the 


enjoyed by 


teatures 
ple te the 


POW ER— 
| orcee, 


$554,328,732.00 Insurance in 
Assets and $11,572,911.56 in Su 
plus on December 31st, 1935 
Over $125.00 in Assets for each $100.00 Liability 


PLANS— 
\gency 
Extension of 
ew territories 


$56.326,868.37 in 


Convention announced tor 1936 


Agency development in both old ane 


ORDINARY STRIAI 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insittarwe Company 
GALVESTON.TEXAS 


B. MARKLE, Vice-President 
MOODY, Il, 


Vice-President 


AND INDI 


wt MOODY, JR.. President F. 
SHEARN MOODY, Vice-President We Ee 
W. J. SHAW, Vice-President and Secretary 
FE. L. RORERTs, 


Vice-President (in Charge Ordinary Agencies) 











ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31st, 1935 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frankfort, Indiana 
ASSETS 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate... $3,985,077.00 

Real Estate, Including Home Office 
Suilding 864,457.00 
Real Estate Sold . 171,071.00 
Loans on Company’s Policies. ... 1,834,238.00 
Bonds, Government and Municipal. 606,355.00 
Cae Wh ED, cocks eaciacn , 301,451.00 
Interest, Due and Accrued 151,633.00 
Net Outstanding Premiums 213,209.00 
All Other Assets........ 30,374.00 
Total Admitted Assets ; $8,157, 865.00 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve on Policies...... Ceceescesece eee enee 
Reserve for Losses—No Proofs Received 24,792.00 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 66,726.00 
Reserve for Taxes a 30,675.00 
Reserve for Trust Funds rae 148,604.00 
Reserve for Coupons and Dividends 168,070.00 
Contingency Reserve for 204,191.00 
Reserve for Other 24,275.00 

Total Liabilities ....... ee $7,457,865.00 
Capital Stock.... 300,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned. 100,000.00 

Total $8,157,865.00 


1935 
$1,000,000.00 
305,025.00 
312,369.00 
103,449.00 


Losses. ° 


~] 


GAINS MADE DURING 
Insurance in Force ey 
Gain in Admitted Assets 

Gain in Reserves 
Gain in Liquid Assets . 


Gain in 
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Broad 1936 Program 
Offers Opportunity | 


WIDE range of up-to-date poli- 
cies, and 


helpful 


Life Agents to serve their prospects 


thorough training, 


cooperation enable State 
and policyholders adequately—ages 


one day to sixty-five. This time-tried 





and progressive company, in its forty- 


second year, offers opportunity. 


e THE e 
STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


1894 + Purely Mutual - 1936 


























A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 


Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
a has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 


| highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90’s. 


With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 


Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 


In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 


preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 


Hundreds of agents 
the HANDY 


Order a copy for your own use. 
are swinging to the dependability of 


GUIDE. 
List Price $4 plain, $4.35 


(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 


Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


thumb-indexed 
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Administration 


Definite Farm Program 
Urged As Necessity 


It 1 too early as yet to predict 
the effect upon the life insurance busi- 
ne of the breakdown of AAA,” says 
Jay G. Sigmund, vice-president of the 
Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Com 
any at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, “but it 


c 
part, 


safe to say that the farmers « 
the Middle West, for the 


would welcome some definite program 


most 
rather than the absence of any gov 
ernmental farming program at all.” 

It is declares Mr. 
that the farmer enjoys regimentation 


not, Sigmund, 
commodities, but 
that a planned 


program gives some assurance of the 


of crops and farm 


rather that he feels 
regards com- 
volume of 
that 
“Bread- 
returning to 


future, particularly as 


petition with the growing 


foreign imports. It is obvious 
the farmer of the nation’s 
fear of 


so-called 


basket” has a 
conditions of “free trade” 
wherein he is subjected to every whim 
of middlemen, manipulators and crop 
exploiters. The law of 
demand upon which theorists depend 
so heavily in argumentation in fact 
would work untold further hardships 
especially flood of 
farm products has entered thc country 
commodities. 

Vice-President 
directs 


supply and 


since a foreign 


to undersell native 
“Naturally,” 
(who, 


says 
Sigmund incidentally, 
the agency forces of the Cedar Rapids 
Life), “the life insurance agent in 
Iowa and Nebraska, where we are 
most interested, is largely dependent 
upon the welfare of the farmer for 
any increases in his own business. If 
the farmer's earnings can be added to 
and stabilized by a definite govern- 
mental program of crop direction, pe 
AAA, 
the life insurance business through- 
parallel 


haps similar to the discarded 


out the will receive a 


and forward impetus.” 


area 


. > 
Advertising 
Poll Conducted on Four 
Advertising Media 
Life 
Life 
Bureau are 


their 
four types of life insur- 


Members of the Advertisers 


Association and the Insurance 


Sales Research being 


polled to secure opinion on 


which of the 
direct 


vertising newspaper, 


mail, national magazine and radio 
they prefer to have the Association’s 
Advertising Research Committee study 
during the year. 
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Departmental CL 


Returns from this poll are already 


coming in and the committee’s deci- 
announced soon, accord 


Miller of the Re- 
Ad- 


will be 
Kenneth R. 
Chairman of the 


sion 
ing to 
search Bureau, 
vertising Research Committee. 

returns are in 


As soon as sufficient 


trend of thought on 
the subject, Mr. Miller’s 


meet to launch the study. 


to indicate the 
committee 
will 

“It is contemplated that 
undertaken in 


only this 


major study will be 


1936 because if it is done thoroughly 
it will require all of the time available 
between the beginning of the study 
and the time of the annual meetings of 
the bureau and the L.A.A. in the fall,” 


he said. 





D. Bobb Slattery 


President, Life Advertisers Association 


Widely commented upon throughout 
the life insurance world, was the sur- 


vey of advertising expenditures by 
life insurance companies, undertaken 
by the L.A.A. and research bureau 


last year, under the direction of Mr. 
Miller. 

“Many companies,” said the latter, 
“have told the bureau and the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association that they have 
their records set up now so that they 
will be in position to furnish the in- 
formation requested on a better basis 
than they were in 1935. Several com- 
panies have also said that they plan- 
ned to use the classification of adver- 
tising expenditures as the basis of 
their accounting system in 1936.” 


Investment 


Government Bonds vs. 
Life Insurance 


issue of the American 
McCal- 


brief 


In a recent 
Union Life Bulletin, William 
lum, general 
analysis pointing out the advantages 


manager, gave a 
of investment in income life insurance 
as compared with the very next best 
investment, Government bonds, which 
will not only be interesting but help- 
ful as a sales argument. 

A—Government bonds must be paid 
for in cash (spot cash); income life 
insurance can be paid for in monthly 
installments and such payments 
spread out over a long period of time 

no interest or carrying charges. 

B—In case of premature death a 
Government bond is worth only its 
market value—income life insurance 
is worth its full value, although only 
one premium deposit has been made 
thereon. 

C—In bankruptcy, 
bonds are available for creditors; the 
value of income life insurance 
is not available for creditors if the 
contract is drawn to meet the exemp- 
tions requirement. 

D—At death, Government 
must be probated with attendant ex- 
penses and delays; income life insur- 


Government 


cash 


bonds 


ance is paid direct to heirs imme- 
diately without expense. 
E—Government bonds at death 


must be transferred to heirs or a 
trustee in lump sum; income life in- 
surance can be made payable to heirs 
in monthly installments, as desired by 
the insured. 

F—Government 
listed as a part 
post-mortem tax purposes while up to 
$40,000 income life insurance payable 
to a named beneficiary is exempt from 
Federal estate tax, there being only 
a few states which tax such life in- 
surance funds. 

G—Government bonds mature and 
the funds have to be reinvested, which 
process is also attended by danger; 


must be 
of one’s estate for 


bonds 





income life insurance never has to be 
reinvested. 

H—Income life insurance maturing 
at age 65 will return from three to 
four times as much as Government 
bonds, depending upon the terms of 
the contract as to the amount payable 


in event of death. The reason for this 


retur! 
a part 
inter¢ 
Con 
invest 
er ad 
life in 
lief 
—and 
permi| 
reache 
in eV 
worth 


late. 
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ng 
to 
nt 
of 
yle 


lis 


return is that the company pays back 


a part of the principal as well as the 
intere 

Comparison with any other form of 
investment will show equal or great- 
comparison 


vantages. By any 


out in 


er ad 


life insurance stands bold re- 


lief to all other forms of investment 


-and is the one investment which 
permits a man to set his goal—to be 
reached in installment payments—and 
death—die 


in event of premature 


worth what he intended to accumu- 


Legal 


Reasons for Making Modes 
Of Settlement 


Writing in the February Bulletin 
f the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York, Albert 
Hirst, counsel, New York State Life 
Underwriters’ Association, puts in a 
good word for lump sum insurance. 

“Using modes of settlement,” says 
Mr. Hirst, “‘as a yardstick in measur- 
ing the value of life insurance is al- 
together different from an indiscrim- 
inate insistence that all or even most 
life insurance policies should be put 
on mode of made 
payable to a trustee under a life in- 


settlement, or be 


surance trust. 
“The tying up of capital under the 
one or the other method generally 


proceeds on the assumption that the 
beneficiaries will not be competent to 
take care of their own capital and 
that 
from all responsibility as to its man- 
agement and investment. The writer 
refuses to believe that most benefici- 
aries would use their capital foolish- 
ly; he refuses to believe that most of 
our citizens are wasteful, reckless or 
foolish and that they must be reduced 
to the status of remittance men. 
“The other reason, because of which 


they therefore must be relieved 


many modes of settlement and trusts 


are made, is, of course, the tax sav- 


ing. Unquestionably, if I leave a sub- 
stantial sum of money to my wife, 
and she upon her death leaves the 


money to my children, the capital will 
be subjected to inheritance taxes both 
at my death and hers; on the other 
hand, if I leave it in trust her 
life and the capital upon her death 


for 


our children, only one inheritance 


tax will be enacted. 


“But this saving is not 
always a sufficient 
capital: First of 
writer feels that there are many uses 
put that 
far worse than giving it, in the form 
the 
our 


even tax 


reason to tie up 
the 


all, because 


to which money can be are 


of taxes, to Government. It is, 
all, 


need 


after own Government; it 


does resources for our benefit 


protection, and there does not 


much 


and 
for over- 
And, sec 


must 


seem to be basis 
anxiety in avoiding taxes. 
ond, in order to avoid taxes, we 


freedom of action. 


Medical 


Typhoid More Frequent 


sacrifice 


In Smaller Cities 
Typhoid takes its 
toll not in rural areas, as is the gen- 
eral impression, but in the larger vil- 


fever greatest 


lages and small cities under 10,000 
population, which are neither strictly 
rural nor urban in character. Higher 


average death rates from typhoid 
fever were recorded during the three- 
year period 1930-1932 in these small 
incorporated places than in either the 
large cities or the strictly rural sec- 
tions. 

This is the conclusion drawn from a 
study of typhoid fever by statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life. The typhoid 
fever death rate for the white popula- 
tion in these small communities was 
4.2 per 100,000 as against 3.6 for the 
rural regions and 1.9 for the larger 
cities. Among the colored population, 
the rate 17.5 per 100,000, com- 
pared with 13.6 for the rural 
and 6.3 for the larger cities. 

“Obviously, the problem of the fu- 
ture control of typhoid fever in this 


was 
areas 


country lies chiefly in these small 
semi-urban communities, especially 
among the colored populations of 


such places in the Southern States,” 
the statisticians comment. “It is a 
distressing fact that the negro typhoid 
death rate in many of these com- 
munities is higher today than it was 
in the 
ago. 
“The danger of a typhoid epidemic in 
such places is far greater than in the 


general population 35 years 


less densely populated rural areas. It 
appears, therefore that the most pro- 
mising field for future progress in the 
eradication of typhoid fever lies chief- 
ly within these small communities.” 


Management 


Two Leaders Give Views 
On Agency Planning 


Two viewpoints on the mooi subject 


of planning were recently given by 
outstanding life insurance executives. 
Ek. McConney, 


actuary of the 


vice-president and 

Life, had the 

following consideration to offer: 
“The 


modern, 


Jankers 


difference between a_ really 


well-run, adequately lubri 
the old 
fashioned ones that squeak is purely 
The difference 
unplanned business 


cated business and one of 


one of planning. be- 


tween an and a 


planned one is, of course, this: 


(a) In an unplanned busines 
things just happen; i. e., they 
crop up, for life is so full of 
unforeseen happenings. 

(b) In a planned business things 
still happen 
and so on, but you know ex- 


and crop up, 


actly what would have been 
the state of 


hadn’t! 


affairs if they 


“Consequently it is always an in 
ceresting idea to have a planned busi- 
ness, even if only to know what would 
have been if something hadn’t hap- 
pened.” 

the human 


planning as it affects the quality of 


Stressing aspect of 


the man-power of an agency, Wm. P. 
Worthington, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Home Life of New York, 
developed his point in the following 
manner: 

“Why is it that we have to ‘sell’ the 
want on the oppor- 


type of men we 


tunities which this business offers as 
a life’s vocation? 

“Why is it that, with all the advan- 
tages the business presents, we do not 
have more good applicants than we 
can handle? 

“Isn’t this perhaps one of the mai 
obstacles: The general sales plans of 
the business as a whole are not tuned 
to the type of sales representatives we 

We talk of the 
the business as a 


vocation—as a 


oppor- 
life’s 
the basic 


are seeking. 
tunities of 
career—but 
method of operation most widely rec- 
ommended to the prospective repre 
sentative is one of specialty selling. 
We talk of the professional aspects of 
Life Underwriter, but then 


sell 


rather than offer prescriptions! 


the Caree) 
medicines’ 
The 
throughout the 


train him to ‘patent 


leading underwriters 


country are ‘writing prescriptions,’ so 


to speak, but have developed thei 
plans largely through their own in 
itiative in most cases.” 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Insurance Continues as 
Business of No Regrets 


Although is universally conceded 
hat isiness in general and life in 
irance particular has emerged 


m the depression and is headed to 
et things, it does not follow that 
going to be 
isier, Thomas I. Parkinson, presi 
the Equitable of the U.S.A.., 
Equitable 


selling is 


Tne on ot 


ad a capacity crowd of 
anagers and agents meeting in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, on Monday morn- 
Opportunities will be grea.e) 

an before, he said, but the agent 
\ have to continue to go oat afte: 


ch opportunities and command them 


} is 

\ll of the old familiar obs.acles to 
the sale remain. The fact that people 
know more about life insurance than 


formerly, even in the face of their en- 
ire confidence in it as an institution, 
makes the job none the easier. Rather 
he contrary. Men may realize deep 
down in their hearts that they need 

and want—insurance protection, but 
they will continue to put off the actual! 
That 
is why the salesman’s task never will 
It calls for the constant pit- 
ng of one man’s will and powers of 


purchase of it to the last ditch. 


against another’s will and 


nelination to debate any and every- 


There is this glorious item to re- 
nem be about this business thoagh, 
aid Mr. Parkinson: “You have neve) 

hed a prospect over the line of 
and had cause for regret. Nor 


Promotions in Official Staff of The Equi 






STERLING PIERSON 
7 Pierson heretofore 


octetus tegai 


ary, is pro feato 
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Life Insurance Ads Win 
National Honors 


Advertising copy of two insurance com- 
panies—the Metropolitan and the Trav- 
elers—won high honors in national com- 
petition on a basis of excellence, theme, 
treatment and other standards as mea- 
sured by advertising experts. The awards 
were announced at an annual dinner given 
by the magazine, Advertising & Sell- 
ing. at the Waldorf-Astoria Roof, New 
York City, on February 26. 

The Travelers’ prize-winning ad was 
‘Thoughts At Thirty-Nine,"” the award 
being given for the most distinguished 
advert sement for excellence of copy pub- 
lished by any national magazine during 
1935. The Young & Rubicam advertising 
agency prepared the copy. 

The Metropolitan Life's series of health 
messages was the advertising campaign 
which, during 1935, contributed most to 
advertising as a social force, in the opin- 
ion of the jury. Hawley Advertising Co., 
Inc., handled the copy. In dramatic fash- 
ion this series informs the public on 
means to avoid illnesses which are the 
principal causes of death. 

Advertising & Selling is printed by 
the printing division of The Chilton Co., 
publishers of The Spectator. 








GLENN McHUGH 


, J 7 
Farm Investment Department, has been named second 


has the buyer ever had cause for re- 
gret.”” Always, on both sides, there is 
the wish that the transaction had been 
large} 

When men ask—as they still will- 
about the dangers of possible infla- 
tion, Mr. Parkinson advised the agents 
to simply tell them there is no sound 
indication that there is anything 
ahead to make a life insurance policy 
anything other than it has always 
been, the soundest property money can 


purchase. 


‘4 





table Life Assurance Society of the U. S. A. 





NILS A. OLSEN 


‘ice-president; Andrew E. 


N. Y. Sales Congress Will 
Feature Notable Names 

The sixteenth annual one-day sales 
congress will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, on Thursday, 
March 12, in the Grand Ballroom and 
adjacent rooms. 

Harry Pope, agent for the Mutual 
Benefit, Boston, Mass., will be the 
first speaker on the program. His 
assignment is “Stories That Help the 
Salesman.” 

At 10:10 the general session will 
start, being divided into three groups: 
Prospecting, Presentation and Clos- 
ing Clinies. 

The closing of the congress is in the 
hands of two specialists. Elmer 
Wheeler, president Tested Selling In- 
stitute. His subject will be “Tested 
Selling Sentences.” 

Osborne Bethea, general agent of 
the Penn Mutual, in New York City 
will follow Mr. Wheeler with “Tested 
Selling Sentences for the Life Insur- 
ance Agent.” Mr. Bethea will give 
practical sentences that will 
click immediately. C. Preston Daw- 
son, New England Mutual, is chair- 
man of the sales congress committee 
Add New York Meet 

The Golden Anniversary Banquet 
will be held at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, featuring a symposium on 
“The Trusteeship of Life Insurance.” 

Three outstanding speakers are 
scheduled to appear on this program. 
They are: Hon. Herbert Hoover, for- 
mer President of the United States, 
trustee of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 


sales 


president of the Carnegie 
trustee of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States; 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 





ANDREW E. TUCK 


general solicitor for the Equitable Society, has been named counsel; Glenn McHugh of th 
staff, has been named second vice-president in charge of the City Mortgage Department; Nils A. Olse 


Tuck, assistant secre- 


-president and will have charge of home office administration 


Corp., 


ind 


ual 
the 

lis 
the 


Patierson Lauds Illinois 
Agency Qualification Law 


A ander E. Patterson of Chicago, 
esident of the National Asso- 


vice 
ciat of Life Underwriters and gen- 
eral agent for the State of Illinois for 
the nn Mutual Life, lauded the out- 
stan jing work done by Ernest Palmer, 
director of insurance for the State of 
[liinois, in connection with the bill for 
the ‘Licensing of Insurance Agents,” 
rec y passed by the legislature 
wl will become effective July 1, 
19: n an address before the Spring- 
field, Il., Association. 

I pointed out that this legislation 
re] ents the combination of 25 years 
of effort on the part of the Life Un 
derwriters Associations in Illinois to 
obtain adequate qualification and li- 
censing regulations. “This bill,” he 
sa ‘was introduced when it became 
apparent that the proposed new in- 
surance code would fail of passage. It 
contains the same provisions in this 
respect as were embodied in the origi- 
nal code. The qualification require- 
ments should eliminate the incom- 


petent and untrustworthy type of 
agent, as well as reduce the number 
of part-timers. The enactment of this 
egislation is a great step forward in 
the protection of the insuring public. 

“Sections 10 and 13 are of especial 
interest. Under Section 10 all agents 
who have not had a license for one 
vear prior to July 1, 1936, will be re- 
quired to submit to an examination by 
the Insurance Department under the 


direction of Director Palmer. Section 
13 provides that the Insurance Di- 
rector may deny or revoke a license if 
the holder has (1) violated the insur- 
al laws; (2) intentionally made a 


material misstatement in applying fon 
license; (3) been guilty of fraudulent 
or dishonest practices; (4) misap- 
propriated monies; (5) demonstrated 
incompetency; (6) materially mis- 
represented the terms and conditions 
policies; (7) failed to pass the 
examination or (8) has not been 


actively engaged in the business of 
selling insurance. Director Palmer 
al his associates in the insurance 
department, have worked unceasingly 
ard passage of this bill.” 
Mr. Patterson pointed out that the 
ne volume of life insurance pur- 


chased in the United States in 1935 
n excess of 1442 billion dollars, 
nerease over 1934 of 1% per cent 
and that on January 1 of this year the 
bined assets of the American com- 
panies reached the staggering total of 
billion 200 millions, an increase of 
100 per cent in the last ten years! 
It is a most significant fact,” said 
Mr. Patterson. “that life insurance in 


United States is administered 
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largely on behalf of persons of moder- 
ate means, inasmuch as the average 
coverage per person is only $1,600. 
Approximately 3 billions of new in- 





Alexander E. Patterson 


vestments were made by the life in 
surance companies during 1935, 01 
nearly twice as much as in 1934. This 
reflects greatly improved business and 
financial conditions throughout the 
United States and a like improvement 
in the financial condition of millions 


of individuals. Almost all the com- 
panies have experienced a sharp drop 
in applications for policy loans and a 
sharp increase in repayments by 


loans previously 


policyholders on 


made.” 


Pacific Mutual Officers 
Announcing Retirement 


A retirement plan adopted by th 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
some time ago brings about a re- 
linquishment of active responsibilicie 
on the part of several officers whose 
names have long been synonymous 
Mutual 


with Pacific growth and 


standing. 

Closest to the field among these has 
been, perhaps, Vice-president and As 
sociate Superintendent of Agencies 
C. 1. D. Moore, who looks forward to 
he enjoyment of well-earned leisure 
commencing on March 1. Mr. Moore 
has seen 34 years of active service 
under the Pacific Mutual banner, en- 
gaging principally in agency depart 
ment work. 

Vice-president Dr. Milbank John- 
son, with the company since 1906, for 

yme years assistant medical director 
and since 1920 chairman of its claims 
committee, also retires from active 
service on March 1, but con.inues a 
a member of the board of directors. 

Rich J. Mier, who relinquished hi 
active responsibilities a year ago afte) 
53 years of service but continued with 
the company in en advisory capacit 
will devote his entire time to his ow? 
interests beginning March 1. M1: 
Mier has become widely known as thi 
dean of accident insurance underw) 
ng throughout the country. 
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What To Do With 
All That Money? 


What many of the insurable men 

the country will do with the sol- 
diers’ bonus money which, as veterans 
f the first World War, they will re- 
ceive in the form of baby bonds, is a 
question of vast importance to life 
insurance companies in general. Some 
of the companies are taking definite 
teps to see to it that their agents 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
give added protection in the way of 
fe indemnity 

While sales plans, devised to con- 
vince ex-soldiers that bonus money 
hould be spent, if spent at all, for life 
nsurance premiums, are as many and 
as varied as the ingenuity of agents 
and the foresight of companies can 
produce, there is a distinguishing and 
lissenting opinion which was well 


expressed to The Spectator by L. L. 
Johnson, vice-president of the Con 
tinental Assurance Company at Chi- 
cago, with which is affiliated the Con- 
tinental Fire. Says Vice-President 
Johnson: “Bonus money is a fine 
thing for those who receive it and 
undoubtedly will relieve dire financial 
Neverthe 
less, it must not be forgotten that 


tress in many families. 


there are some individuals who will 

irely spend the funds thus received 
unwisely. To the man who will spend 
his money in any event and without 
due wisdom in his expenditures, the 
intelligent life insurance agent wil] 
address himself in an effort to alte) 
such a course and place the funds in 
the trusted hands of sound life in- 
surance companies. This is part of 
an agent’s duty to his business and 
to the public he serves.” 

Mr. Johnson went on to say, how 
ever, that “I am opposed to any un- 
due influence via sales methods on the 
ex-soldier to persuade him to put 
bonus money into life insurance on an 
‘investment’ basis as_ distinguished 
from a ‘protection’ ideal. Govern- 
ment, as such, has already advised 
recipients of the bonus to hold their 
bonds instead of cashing them, if such 
a course be possible. If the ex-ser- 
vice man concerned has a real prob- 
em that can be served fully by life 
insurance protection—and that is not 
now properly taken care of—then that 
s one thing. I do not feel, however, 
that anything should be said or done 
n the direction of urging him to buy 
life insurance on an investment basis 
or from the same viewpoint as he 
might, perhaps, view Government 
bonds. Were life insurance com- 
panies to go counter to this there is 
the possibility that they might be 
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criticized as offering investment ad- 
vice opposed to that of the very Gov- 
ernment which made issuance of the 
bonus bonds an actuality.” 


Bankers National Agents 
Visit Bermuda 

The Bankers National Life Insur- 
ance Company convention group re- 
cently returned from their convention 
cruise to Bermuda and Havana. The 
convention party of 45 people left 
New York on the steamship Queen 
of Bermuda on its nine-day cruise. 

The banquet for the club members 
was held on board the ship and the 
following officials presided: Mariano 
R. Pesquera, Puerto Rico, president; 
Harry J. Baker, Boston, Mass., vice- 
president; Irving Victoroff, Jersey 
City. N. J., secretary, and Jack Siegel, 
Danbury, Conn., registrar. 

The club members were addressed 
by Perez F. Huff, now resident vice- 
president for the Pacific Coast. Home 
office officials accompanying the group 
were: Ralph R. Lounsbury, president; 
William J. Sieger, vice-president, and 
Alexander White, assistant superin- 


tendent of agencies. 


JOINS NATIONAL LIFE 











Truman H. Cummings 


Truman H. Cummings, for the past 
ten years state manager for the 
Northwestern National Life at De- 
troit, Mich., has resigned to become 
general agent for the National Life 
Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vt., 
at its important agency at Cleveland, 
Ohio. He succeeds Edwin B. Hamlin, 
who died about a year ago, and he 
becomes head of one of the oldest and 
largest agencies of the Vermont com- 
pany, having as his territory all of 
Ohio with the exception of four south- 
ern counties which are covered by a 
general agency at Cincinnati. 


New Book on Longevity 
Out by Dublin & Lotka 


How many premiums will an insur- 
ance company receive before it has 
to pay the face value of the policy? 
How many annuity payments will it 
have to make to the annuitant? Or, 
more personally—which will come 
first, the end of your life or the end 
of your livelihood? How long will 
the person who is supporting you— 
whether that person be yourself or 
someone else—continue to provide 
that income? 

These questions, of course, all turn 
on the length of a person’s life, that 
mystery about which we know so 
much as relating to mankind, but so 
little as relating to any particular 
man. All the significant data on this 
subject has been collected, systema- 
tized and presented in “Length of 
Life: A Study of the Life Table” 
(Ronald Press, N. Y., $5), by Louis 
I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, respec- 
tively statistician and assistant statis- 
tician of the Metropolitan Life of 
New York. Besides the large credit 
due the authors, at least a leaf or 
two of laurel goes to the publishers 
for having done an excellent job of 
book-making. 

After a general discussion of the 
life span and the life table, the au- 
thors treat it historically, bringing 
out—among many other interesting 
facts—that the expectation of life at 
birth in the United States has in- 
creased since 1850 approximately 
from 40 to 60 years. The geographic 
and biological aspects of longevity are 
considered, also its inheritance, with 
a discussion of Raymond Pearl’s TIAL 
(total immediate ancestral longev- 
ity), the sum of the ages at death 
of the two parents and four grand- 
parents, used as an index. The con- 
tribution of medical and sanitary 
science to longevity, and the effect 
upon it of physical impairments and 
of occupational factors, are next dis- 
cussed, and one is surprised to learn, 
among other things, that not all 
causes of infant mortality have be- 
come less active, deaths from injury 
at birth having increased. 

The application of the life table 
to population and economic problems 
is given adequate treatment, the de- 
velopment of life tables based on the 
experience of life insurance com- 
panies is traced, and a final chapter 
outlines the methods for constructing 
life tables, a large number of which 
are given in the appendix. The statis- 
tical treatment is all that one would 
expect from the reputation of the 
authors, and the graphic presentation 
is a delight to the scientific eye. 
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Declined and Non-Taken 
Life Business Studied 

The subject of declined and not- 
taken business has been receiving in- 
creasing during the 
few years, according to the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. A 
very high rate or a very low rate may 
be indicative of circum- 
stances or practices within the com- 
A high declination rate is up- 


attention past 


unusual 


pany. 
setting to the field force whereas an 
extremely low rate may indicate too 
lenient Similarly a 
high not-taken rate paying 
the cost of issuance of policies from 
which the company receives nothing; 
on the other hand, an extremely low 


underwriting. 
means 


rate may mean the company is miss- 
ing some opportunities for sales. 

The Bureau’s study is based on the 
experience for the first six months of 
1935 of twenty-five United States 
companies having in force less than 
$300,000,000 of ordinary life insur- 
ance. The form of average used in 
every case is the median; this repre- 
sents the mid point. The reason for 
using a median rather than an arith- 
metic mean is that a median gives 
equal weight to all companies. 

In obtaining the information the 
Bureau requested the number of poli- 
cies and amount of insurance for 
which applications were received and 
acted on. In previous studies of this 
subject it has been impossible to ar- 
rive at any uniform basis for the 
treatment of alternate and additional 
policies. In this study, therefore, the 
companies were asked to make a note 
of the way in which these policies 
were treated. 

In the accompanying box, Table I 
gives the proportion of business de- 
clined and that unissued for other 
reasons as well as the total declined 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC KNOWS ABOUT INDUSTRY 


The illuminated portions of these figures indicate the extent of public information on eleven 


important activities. 


The public taken collectively have 7.4 per cent knowledge of gasoline 


but they know all about professional sports, John W. Darr says in an article in "Technique." 


(Chilt Bureau of | 


Anniversary Year 

Nearly one out of every hundred in- 
surable persons in the United States 
is a policyholder in the Washington 
National Insurance Company at Chi- 
cago and because of this fact, the 
booklet being prepared to commemo- 
rate the company’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, which occurs this year, will 
be entitled “One in a Hundred.” Ma- 
terial for the booklet is being prepared 
by Kenneth Mullins, assistant trea- 
surer. Plans for agency meetings to 
signalize the anniversary are also go- 
ing forward and the company’s high 
percentage of increase in life insur- 
ance sales throughout the depression 
era will be one of the achievements to 


be stressed. 


the proportion of the total business 
issued which was issued as applied 
for and that which was rated up be- 
cause of occupational hazard or issued 
on some other plan as well as any 
other sub-standard business. As 
might be expected, the proportion of 
business not-taken was higher for 
that which was issued on some plan 
other than that requested by the ap- 


and unissued rate. Table II shows plicant. This is shown in Table III. 
TABLE | 
As Percentage of Gross Applications 
Declined Unissued Total Declined and 
Business Business Unissued Business 
No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount 
5.8%, 6.4%, 5.3% 5.8%, Tee 4 12.2% 
TABLE 11 


As Percentage of Total Business Issued 


Issued As Applied For 
No. Amount 


90.9%, 89.2%, 


Not Issued As Applied For 


TABLE Ill 


Not-Taken Business 


Business Issued 
As Applied For 
No. Amount No. 


12.7% 17.4%, 24.8%, 


Business Not Issued 
As Applied For 


No. Amount 
9.1% 10.8% 
Total 
Amount No. Amount 
27.5%, 14.6%, 18.1%, 


Re 


Weekly Release S.S 


Accident and Health 
Business Looking Up 


The growth of a renewed market 
for accident and health insurance is 
directly dependent on a return to bet- 
ter employment conditions throughout 
the country, says H. A. Woodward, 
manager of the accident and health 
department of the Old Line Life In- 
surance Company of America at Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Woodward told The 
Spectator that a normal volume of 
accident and health premiums will not 
be fully available again until business 
in general has made the complete re- 
covery toward which it is obviously 
heading. 

“There can be no doubt that condi- 
tions are better,” said Manager Wood- 
ward, “and that the agency opportuni- 
ties in accident and health writings 
are improving as a result. At the 
same time, there is a noticeable reduc- 
tion in the loss ratio for accident and 
health lines. Malingering is on the 
wane and the willingness to get back 
to work, on the part of men who have 
been incapacitated by accident or ill- 
ness, is apparent.” 

Briefly discussing the difference be- 
tween life insurance agents and ac- 
cident and health representatives, Mr. 
gave it as his opinion 
accident and health 


Woodward 
that while an 
agent may become a good life insur- 
ance producer the reverse is almost 
never true. “In more than 21 years 
of experience with the business,” said 
Mr. Woodward, “I have seldom known 
of a case where a life insurance agent 
turned into an outstanding accident 
and health salesman. On the other 
hand, I have known hundreds of in- 
stances wherein the accident and 
health man become a permanent and 
profitable life underwriter.” 

Writings of the accident and health 
department of the Old Line Life dur- 
ing January of this year were about 


or 


25 per cent ahead of January, 1935, 


while at the same time collections for 


the month were 15 per cent better. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY) ) 
Board of Directors 


\ tive Board of Directors manages the New 
York Life Insurance Company. Each Director 
;on at least one of five general Con mit 


the personnel and conduct of the Company. 

Directors receive no salaries, their only com 
b J ¢ 

pensation being modest fees for attending 





tees, which meet regularly to consider every meetings. 
phase of the Company's business. Two of these Outstanding leaders in widely diversified 
SOE FS SS Oe NE See fields of activity, the Members of the Board 
Through their work on Committees, as well gladly contribute their time, experience and 
the regular monthly meetings of the advice in the service of the policyholders of | 


Board, the Directors keep in close touch with 


< this mutual company. 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
President 


\\\ 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
91° Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
FOUNDED IN 1845 











To the Policyholders 
and the Public: — 


During the year 1935 the New York 
Life Insurance Company paid or 
credited $141,602,272 to living policy- 
holders and $67,991,240 to the bene- 
ficiaries of those who died. These 
huge disbursements reflect the great 
social service rendered by this mu- 
tual Company through the coopera- 
tive effort of its policyholders. 

The Company’s assets were $2,243,587,752 at the close of 
1935, an increase of $1 34,082,528 over the previous year. Bonds 
eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized value 
determined in accordance with the laws of the State of New 
York. All other bonds, including bonds in default, and all stocks 
(guaranteed and preferred), are carried at market value as of 
December 31, 1935. The following table shows the diversifica- 
tion of the Company’s assets at the end of 1935. 


Per Cent of 








Assets each item to 
Dec. 31, 1935 Total Assets 
Cash on Hand or in Bank.......... S006eeeseceeens $57,207,273.47 2.55 
United States Government, direct, 
or fully guaranteed Bonds... ............+.+++++4 321,276,844.71 | 14.32 
State, County and Municipal Bonds.............. 218,461,034.63 9.74 
Pea HAs con cccccecscescecsssccccescesensael 326,116,485.74 | 14.54 
Public Utility Bonds......... Seceoccccccccesessess 165,657,871.33 7.38 
Industrial and Other Bonds.............-+000+000 25,607 657.58 1.14 
er 2.37 
PE I itactabhdctensetetecescseccnwnonnean 1,500 627.37 .07 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. ................ 80,880 ,743.00 3.60 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office)....... 115,335,505.83 5.14 
Foreclosed Real Estate Subject to Redemption..... 4,106,665.78 .18 
First Mortgages on City Properties. ............... 425,058,944.91 | 18.95 
Pirat Mewegades em Parmes. «oc cccccccccccccesese 9,493,652.22 42 
CR, 6.00666 60os 0 a vecceneenessececcsassceeer Ene 
Interest & Rents Due & Accrued. ............-+-+- 29,544, 227.37 1.32 
Net Amount of Uncollected and 
SOUND Oa 6 oo cccccvssccesécncescsanenes 29,997 ,474.44 1.34 
le a iis 5.n0 can earecnndonenenessentankened 146,303.28 01 
BOE ME, ABBE. ccccccccccscccscsccscceces $2,243,587,752.37 | 100% 


¢s amounting to $35,722,134.15 included above are deposited as required by law 





1935 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS 


OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 











The liabilities, including policy 
reserves calculated on the most 
conservative basis used by Ameri- 
can life insurance companies, were 
$2,126,880,881 on December 31, 
1935. A Special Investment Re 
serve of $40,000,000 not required 
by law, and reserves of $40,073,472 
for dividends payable to policy- 
holders in 1936 are included in the 
liabilities. 


Surplus funds reserved for gen- 
eral contingencies amounted to $116,706,871. 

Mortality was favorably low. Expenses were slightly higher, 
due chiefly to increased taxation. 

The interest yield on securities obtainable in 1935 of the high 
quality and type demanded by the Company for the invest- 
ment of its policyholders’ funds declined throughout the year. 
In view of the general financial situation and in adherence to 
the Company’s principle that safety is the first requisite in life 
insurance and must always be the first consideration, the Com- 
pany deemed it prudent to strengthen its reserves. 

At the close of 1935 the Company had 2,672,636 policies in 
force giving insurance protection of more than $6,620,800,000 
to homes, families and business interests. The amount of new 
insurance issued by the Company during the year was 
$466,356,000. In addition, men and women paid $40,428,582 to 
the Company for annuities to provide a guaranteed life income. 

During its history of 91 years, throughout every financial and 
economic crisis, the New York Life has met every obligation it 
assumed. Today, as in the past, it is sound and safe. Policy- 
holders may be assured as to their wisdom 1n making provision 
for their dependents in event of death and for themselves in old 
age through their insurance in this Company. 

A more complete report listing the securities owned by the 
Company, as well as detailed information on any of our policy 
contracts, will gladly be sent upon request to the Company’s 
Home Office, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, or to any of its 
Branch Offices throughout the United States and Canada. 


President 
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If Vash Young Were 
Starting Anew 


Va Young, 


author and life insurance salesman, 


navionally known 


has some beautiful theories about sell 
ing and contacting his public. Un- 
like a great many theories in this 
susiness world, Mr. Young’ 
pet philosophies pay real profits. They 
work out in everyday life. He offers 
the following 16-point program of 
“What I Would Do If I Were Start 
ing Again:” 


1. | would study the business thoroughly 
instead of leaning on the understanding of 
others 

2. | would divide my time into soliciting 
periods, study and planning periods. 

| would then not cheat myself by 
planning my work during the time when 
I should be working my plan. 

i. Instead of envying the production of 
successful agents I would work with de- 
termination to improve my own methods. 

5. During soliciting hours I would ar- 
range either to be in a prospect's office or 
on the way to one. 

6. | would constantly have before me 
the fact that under all circumstances peo- 
ple need more money. 

7. | would make it easy for individuals 
to buy modest amounts of money from me 
through the different forms of Insurance 
policies 

8. After getting a client on my books 
I would then do “programming and spe- 
cial service.” 

9. When things went wrong, I would 
learn to go right by keeping bravely on 
the move in face of discouragements. 

10. | would use no tricks or subterfuges 
in the conduct of my business. 

11. Instead of getting ugly and dis- 
agreeable with secretaries and “buffers” I 
would try to be so engaging in mv man- 
ner that they would all like me. 

12. Instead of complaining when pros- 
pects were hard to see I would increase 
the honesty and efficiency of my interview- 
getting methods. 

13. My quotas would be based upon con- 
structive work rather than upon how much 
business I hoped to write. 

14. I would work each day as though it 
were the last day to be allotted to me. 

15. | would join and be an active mem- 
ber of my local underwriters’ association 
even if I had to borrow the money to 
do so 


16. Finally, I would be entirely sold 
upon the proposition that I was in the 
finest business in the world—the Life In- 
surance business. 


° > . 
Improving Performance 
ve y ‘ 

Of First Year Salesmen 
Speaking before the annual confer- 
ence of the general agents of the 
Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York, C. C. Fulton, Jr., 
vice-president, reviewed in detail the 


agency 


agency situation of the company and 
acknowledged and praised the results 
accomplished, and the progress made 
during the past year by the agencies 
of the company as a whole. 

He presented a rather illuminating 
analysis of the activities of the field 
organization during 1935, embracing 
new organization results, comparisons 
of production results of both new men 
and older representatives, and dis- 
cussed acquisition costs on the basis of 
the necessity of obtaining business on 
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Prospecting 


a profitable basis under present day 
conditions. 

This survey developed many inter- 
esting, as well as conclusive facts: 

The production per man in his first 
vear has increased materially for the 
new men who joined the agencies in 
1935 as compared with those brought 
in in 1934. 

A considerable number of agents 
whose names are new on the leaders’ 
list of the company now have come 
from this new organization. 

The average production per man of 
all agents increased in 1935. 

The number of agents producing 
over $5,000 per year in cash premiums 
increased. 

The production of 75 per cent of the 
agencies increased. 

Of even greater importance than 
these production factors, it was point- 
ed out that the lower lapse ratio had 
resulted in a gain of insurance in force 
for the company. 

The reason for the improvement 
was attributed not only to some im- 
provement in general business condi- 
tions, but in a great measure to the 
better selection of new agents by the 
general agents, the elimination of un- 
fit and unproductive older agents and 
the adoption of better training and 
sales methods as embraced in the com- 
pany’s plan of building clients through 
estate planning. 





Qualities That Make The 
Successful Salesman 

Stressing the elements of the sale 
of life insurance, Edgar H. Peirce, 
agency instructor of the Edwin C., 
Huber agency, Wilmington,  Del., 
Mutual Life of New York, told the 
members of the Plico Club of the 
Philadelphia Life that the three out- 
standing points in selling life insur- 
ance were the salesman, the sales- 
man’s prospects and the salesman’s 
knowledge of life insurance. 

A good insurance salesman, said 
Mr. Peirce, should be like a good news- 
paper reporter, full of questions and 
constantly mingling with people. By 
the law of averages, a 25-year-old 
agent is not completely successful in 
selling insurance to clients 40 or 45 
years of age. The more successful 
agent is usually about that age him- 
self, with a great deal of experience 
behind him and the capacity of asso- 
ciating with people on even terms. 

In the interview, commented Mr. 
Peirce, the salesman’s opening sen- 
tence should be like that of a public 
speaker, with a snap that will atiract 
and retain the attention of the pros- 
pect, but talking too long usually 
mars the effort and ruins the effect. 
He should stop as soon as the initial 
purpose has been accomplished. 


\ } 
‘Sy 


WHAT NATIONAL WEALTH IS AND HOW IT IS DIVIDED 


Here is a graphic picture of all the things which constitute the national wealth of the United 
States and the percentage (figures on the dial) of the whole, represented by each. Money is not 
included because it is not wealth but a medium of exchange. ; 

Ingall’s estimate of the total national wealth in 1929 is 460.2 billions. On that basis the worth 
of each of the above subdivisions in billions is: (a) Agriculture, 57.8; (b) Minerals, forests, 21; 
(c) Residential buildings, 102; (d) Business buildings, 35; (e) Manufacturing, 53; (f) Inventories, 


35; (g) Transportation, 17.3; (h) Publid utilities, 


personal effects, 48. 


21.2: (i) Tax exempts, 39.3; (j) Chattels and 


(Chilton Bureau of Economic Research) 
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Their Nurture and Their 
Education 


Over twenty-three hundred years 
ago, Plato, the Greek philosopher, al- 
though he had never heard of life in- 
surance, made a very sound argument 
for educational insurance. In his argu- 
ment, in trying to persuade Socrates 
to recant rather 
than drink the 
fatal hemlock, 
Plato said, as re- 
corded in his “Di- 
alogues”’: 

‘Nor can I 
think that you 
are justified, Soc- 
rates, in betray- 
ing your own life 
when you might 
be saved; this is 
playing into the 
hands of your 
enemies and destroyers; and more- 
over I should say that you are be- 
traying your children; for you might 
bring them up and educate them; 
instead of which you go away and 
leave them, and they will have to take 
their chance; and if they do not meet 
with the usual fate of orphans, there 
will be small thanks to you. No man 
should bring children into the world 
who is unwilling to persevere to the 
end of their nurture and education.” 

This argument of Plato’s is right in 
line with the exhortations of St. Paul, 
as recorded in Ephesians 6:4: “And, 
ye fathers, provoke not your children 
to wrath; but bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

Webster defines nurture as “tender 
care and education.” So, St. Paul 
calls upon the Ephesian fathers not 
only to teach their children to obey 





A Walter Cluff 
Feature 


the tender advice and rebukes of the 
Lord, but to nurture (educate), them. 

We conceive that through an educa- 
tional policy a father can nurture, 
educate, and provide for his own, thus 
guaranteeing that his children, as 
Plato says, will “not meet with th 
usual fate of orphans.” 


Sale of Home Goods Show 


Marked Gains 


One of the brightest spots in the 
retail business picture today is the 
steadily mounting public interest in 
things for the home, according to the 
vear-end “prosperity goods” survey 


and Selling 


of mass buying made by Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Company 
of Minneapolis. 

The report, which covers sales vol- 
ume in seven barometric lines of mer- 
chandise for 236 department stores 
from coast to coast, showed home fur- 
niture sales for 1935 to be 14.6 per 
cent ahead of 1934. Electric house- 
hold appliances closed the year with 
sales totals 13 per cent over 1934 in 
the 236 stores studied, while pianos 
and other musical instruments, which 
have heretofore shown only slight 
monthly gains, came to the front in 
a burst of December buying, which 
was 18.8 per cent better than Decem- 
ber of 1934, pushing total 1935 vol- 
ume for this group 8.6 per cent ahead 
of 1934 totals. 

Sales of furs continued to register 
the largest percentage of gain of any 
of the seven lines of “prosperity 
goods,” finishing the year 23.1 per 
cent above 1934 figures. 

Luggage sales for 1935 were 16 per 
cent ahead of the previous year; the 
November and December gains of 
25.4 per cent and 19.5 per cent re- 
spectively over the corresponding 
months of 1934 reflected the increase 
in winter travel, particularly in ocean 
cruise patronage, which is the largest 
in many years. Among the luxury 
items is found jewelry, with an in- 
crease of 5.9 per cent for the year, 
and furs, sales of which increased 


23.1 per cent. 








CLOSING 


(Sales hints from the Sales Promotion 
Committee of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City 
1. The most important part of closing is 

getting the check. 
2. The best way to get it, is to ask for it. 
3. The only way you can justifiably ask 
for it, is to present an idea. 
4. Not just any idea—an idea that fits 
his picture. 
. The way to fit his picture is to plan. 
6. The only way to plan is: 


ul 


A. Get all the information possible. 

B. Use the information as the base 
of your sales idea. 

C. Be convinced that you would do 
it were you the prospect. 


7. Remember most objections are excuses 
and not reasons. 

8. Stick to your guns and keep fighting 
until you get action. They'll thank 
you for it later on. 








Too Much Direction 
Weakens the Agent 

Too often, in the past, the average 
life insurance agent has either been 
“cuddled and coddled” or has been 
pointedly left “on his own” by the 
supervisor or general agent, says 
Ralph Hermann, district manager at 
Freeport, Ill., for the Penn Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia. To this process, 
or lack of process, Mr. Hermann as 
cribes the breakdown of agency forces 
which is currently sweeping out of 
the business many of those who have 
been in it for years and is definitely 
establishing the need for a new and 
better type of producer. 

The man who was too carefully cod- 
dled by the company representative in 
charge, says Mr. Hermann, soon grew 
to depend on guidance and assistance 
to such an extent that he lost his per- 
sonal initiative and simply could not 
keep up with the march of events in 
his business and the changes in the 
mental attitude of the potential pros- 
pect. The man who was permitted to 
“oo it alone” (generally because his 
early efforts were successful and the 
supervisor assumed that he was 
launched) soon found that profits be- 
gan to grow less and less. The result 
was that he often grew discouraged 
and lost interest in life insurance as a 
career. The reaction of this on the 
supervisor was natural, even if sub- 
conscious, and the agent became stig- 
matized as a “no good.” 

Between the two extremes in the 
handling of agents, there is a happy 
medium which the supervisor must 
find and cling to if he is to get the 
most out of his forces, declares Dis- 
trict Manager Hermann. Not only 
that, but he must learn to select a 
different, more alert, more intelligent 
type of agent if the business is to 
succeed. Having found such a man, 
he must be encouraged to study his 
business, specialize in his application 
of knowledge and so maintain his 
enthusiasm and efficiency at the high- 
est average pitch. 


When Not to Call 


When not to see a school teacher 
about insurance needs is, according to 
Paul C. Kaul, of the Connecticut Mu- 
ual Life, the period immediately after 
the end of his or her day’s work. The 
tip came to Mr. Kaul from a teacher, 
who explained that she was definitely 
and positively a “No” woman between 
the hours of four and six. She sug- 
gested an appointment in her home 
after six o’clock where, refreshed by 
a bath and a short nap, an annuity 
was sold without much effort. 
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RATHER unusual method of adjusting premium rates has been adopted 
by the California-Western States Life Insurance Company of Sacra- 
mento in their recent revision of non-participating rates. ' 

The method adopted by the company consists of adding a flat extra f 
charge to the rates for each policy form, the amount being dependent 
only upon the type of basic policy. The additional charge does not vary 
with the age at issue and does not affect in any way the extra rates : 
charged for disability, double indemnity or family income benefits. 

As the increase in rates is dependent upon the basic type non-participat- 
ng policy there is no increase for participating policies, disability extra 
premiums, double indemnity extra premiums, family income retirement 
extra premiums, retirement annuities, single premium plans, term plans or 
mmediate annuities. 

All non-participating policies, with but two exceptions, whose premium 
paying period is not limited to less than twenty years will be issued only ™ . — ‘ ' pP 
at premiums $1.30 per $1,000 higher than those hitherto in effect. The Columbian National Life a 
two exceptions are the company's Select policies and Modified Life Policy. Insurance Co 
The Modified Life Policy has an initial premium which doubles after the — 
first five — and in — to Beery this easily explained relation the In line with the action taken by ( 
company has increased the Modified Life initial premium $! per $1,000, ‘ . . ' 

pany ; P $! p A many other companies the Columbian cel 
and the increase for the sixth and subsequent years is, of course, an increase te ‘ ~ 1a) 
of $2 per $1,000 over the former rates. National Life Insurance Company of _ 
° ° es inv’ 

The one other exception to the $1.30 rule consists of the Select policies Boston, Massachusetts announced a : 
which are written almost entirely on ordinary life and twenty-payment life new scale of annuity rates effective for 
plans. The rates on these policies have been increased $! per $1,000. tenn 1 cif 

. ebruary 1. 

For endowments payable in from ten to twenty years the company has rua 
increased premium rates over the basic $1.30 increase by 30¢ additional The new rates would be effective rel: 
for each year less than 20; for example, the Twenty-Year Endowment, $1.30 on single premium immediate annu- duc 
additional; Nineteen-Year Endowment, $1.60 additional; Eighteen-Year iti inuiti long lif nnuiti i 

Aes ms - -_ _ - , 
Endowment, $1.90 additional: ete. ities, ar nuities, onge1 life annuitie a 

The non-participating rates shown below are, in effect, the ones adopted and reversionary annuities, but re- 
the beginning of 1934 plus the various extra premiums now added by the tirement annuities will remain un- } con 
company. The extent of the increase expressed as a percentage of the changed. pre 
previous rates are as follows: , 

In the announcement to the field, 
Endowment 20-Payment 20-Year Modified 20-Payment - ‘ - 7 
Ayre at 85 Endowment 85 Endowment Life at 60 Vice-President and Secretary N. M. | 
$1.30 = 8% §=6$1.30 5% =—$.1.30 8% «= $1.00, 12, $1.30 A Hughes said, “During the past three 
1.30 b 1.30 $ 1.30 3 1.00 } 1.30 ; - ‘ E 
50 ‘ 1.30 1.30 3 1.00 6 years life insurance companies have 
30 1.30 1.30 2 1.00 ‘ é} 2 
tI 4 : witnessed a tremendous increase in 
illustrations of the new rates at representative ages are given . og: + 
holon ; . the sale of annuities. They have . 
found it impossible to invest large j 
> seTE ’ Son 4 ORE AD rl _ _ is 
CALIFORNIA — WESTERN STATES LIFE INSURANCE sums of money represented by annu- 
‘ >ANY. SAC waren . . : : sa on 
COMPANY, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. ity premiums at rates of interest pre- "1 
Annual Premium Rates per $1,000—Without P.W. or D.I. Benefits— = tes aemnmens ~- enredi . « 
Non-Participating—American Experience 3% Per Cent Basis viously guaranteed. Accordingly, it enc 
Life Nati has been found necessary to increase in | 
Select Select ray End at 85 » ae At annuity rates substantially in order nu: 
‘ Ordi- 20-Pay- Ordi- Ordi- 20-Pay- Cont. Age 65 to avoid losses on this type of busi- Ho 
at nary ment nary nary ment 10 15 20 Pre- 20 Pay . 
Life Life Life Life Life Year Year Year mium ment ness. | sua 
$15.12 $23.10 $92.79 $59.23 $42.21 $17.82 $25.80 : ' — at 
$16.10 $23.53 $9.59 16.84 25.04 93.20 59.63 42.41 20.62 28.50 “In making the decision to adopt our rou 
8.19 25.71 10.82 19.06 27.40 93.75 60.15 42.75 24.22 31.70 » ; , . F 
28 0 2 44 21 96 30.28 94.51 60.93 43.36 29.20 35.58 new scale of annuity premiums as of at 
0 $2.45 > 26.3 34.37 95.62 62 1.68 36.55 40.65 , : an 
oo ee oe oe oe February 1, we were guided to a con- 4 
a — os say ee ae a , , . chi 
u¢ 44.27 22.90 30.54 26.16 +4 + 01.25 ol 7 siderable extent by the action of other wil 
17.67 RS 29.38 50 ri 5.09 0 i 72.68 5S r . & l 
60.94 64.29 39.90 65.00 67.54 112.08 81.75 68.80 companies. Several companies have tis 
0 
made more than one advance in an- | on 
nuity rates during the present year im 
. any’s special c tin — or so and it seemed expedient for the jee 
Farmers and Bankers pany’s special coupon option ordinary : : hes ‘ J 
and twenty-payment life. The new Columbian National to follow the gen- 
» _ ° ° . ” 
Life Ins. Co. rates represent slight increases, the eral trend. are 
The Farmers and Bankers Life In- increases being more marked at the = am 
surance Company of Wichita, Kansas, earlier ages. Illustrations of the new ISS 
has recently adopted a new set of rates and percentage increase on sev- ° ee ° pol 
a Ohio National Life lif 
rates on ordinary and limited pay- eral policies at representative ages : ¢ 
ne? life policies and on the com- are as follows: Insurance Co. bor 
; : ie res 
The Ohio National Life Insurance . 
: aes ; : oe pre 
End't Coupon Option Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, will in- 
Aye t Age 85 20-Pay. Life 20 Year End't Ordinary Life 20-Pay. Life crease non - participating premium 
80.4 970% $0.24 1.01% $0.40 0.996 $0.20 0.94¢ $0.30 1.02; rates on the average of about 3 pe. 
np ~~ — - <9 _ a = an cent, effective as of March 1. Cash on fe 
a 1.82 29 1.00 2 0 25 95 36 . ges ; 
51 6.43 65 2.00 86 2.00 60 1.99 81 2.01 loan values, participating rates and lr 
" ra . >On Go 1.99 4 2.08 a9 2.13 — . } 4 
er ae . ¥* 4 1° ~~ dividends are to remain unchanged. H 
49 14 sf 94 Os 1.96 G4 2 19 1.2¢ 2.32 
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Pacifie Mutual Life Insurance 


Company 


Changed rules and new limits on 
certain policy forms that will have a 
eifect 


features of the 


in de-emphasizing the 
various 


market 
investment 
have been announced by the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life effective as of Feb- 
rua 15, 1936. The rules 
relating to certain forms are partly 
due to the continued downward trend 


forn 


changed 


in interest returns. 

Effective as of February 15th, the 
company has placed limits on single 
premium contracts as follows: 

Life 
Endowments (all 
000 premiums. 
Annuities (life, cash 
joint 


$5,000 premiums. 
periods )—$25,- 


refund and 


and _ survivor) $25,000 


premiums. 


The aggregate premium of all forms 
is $50,000, including single premiums 
on policies in force. 

The new limits for annual premium 
endowments, including such insurance 
in force, are now $5,000 maximum an- 
nual premium, non-participating plan. 
However, the company will permit is- 
suance of $1,000 or $2,000 greater to 
To arrive 
at the limit for participating insur- 
ance the amount that could be pur- 
chased on the non-participating plan 
will first be determined, the premiums 
for such amount then to be charged 
on the participating rate. These max- 
imum limits, however, are still sub- 
ject to the limits in the rate book. 

Che limits for retirement annuities 
are Annual premiums; maximum 
amount accepted, regardless of age at 
issue and including annual premium 
policies of a similar nature (that is 
income 


round out an even amount. 


life income bonds, retirement 
bonds and retirement 
ready in force, amount 
premium will purchase. 


ADVANCE Premium Changes 

he company has also put into ef- 
fect a new plan on advance premiums 
Instead of discounting premiums paid 
In advance, payment of the full 


annuities) al- 
$2,500 annual 


pre- 





Paciric MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HE 1936 dividend scale is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1935 


The rate of interest payable in 1936 on proceeds of policies is 3.75 
per cent and compares with 4.90 per cent paid in 1935. 
left to accumulate at interest the rate in 1936 is 3.75 per cent and com- 
pares with 4.90 per cent paid in 1935. 


of $7.00. 


DIVIDEND SCALE 





Los Angeles, Calif. 


1936 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an 
ordinary life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of twenty 
years will be $6.92; at age 40, $8.32; at age 45, $11.08; at age 50 
$16.05; at age 55, $24.15 and at age 60, $36.36. 


Using the same scale the age 35 net cost of the Twenty-Payment 
Life policy at the end of twenty years will be $1.66. 


The age 35 average annual net cost of the Twenty-Year Endowment 
policy at the end of twenty years will be a cash value in excess of cost 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CO., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Dividends per $1,000—on Basis Effective Since May, 1934 


(American 3%‘, Reserve) 


ORDINARY 


Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 10 15 50 55 60 

Premium $19.95 $22.70 $26.30 $31.00 $37.40 $46.20 $58.25 $75.00 
l 2.16 2.37 2.66 3.03 3.58 4.34 5.38 6.85 
2 2.30 2.51 2.84 3.22 3.78 4.58 5.65 7.14 
; 2.44 2.66 +.00 3.39 3.98 4.81 5.91 7.44 
4 2.57 2.81 3.17 3.58 4.19 5.03 6.17 7.73 
5 . : 2.70 2.96 3.32 3.76 4.40 5.27 6.42 §.02 
Total dividend 15 years 46.68 51.13 57.28 64.82 75.26 $9.29 107.45 132.21 
Total dividend 20 years. 68.86 75.58 84.58 95.53 110.35 129.99 154.98 188.71 


rTWENTY-PAYMENT 


Dividend at End of Year 25 30 5 10 15 0 5 60 
Premium $28.55 $31.40 $34.95 $39.45 $45.20 $52.95 $6 > $78.50 

2.33 2.54 2.82 3.23 3.74 4.46 5.47 6.90 
2 2.51 2.74 3.03 3.46 3.98 4.74 5.76 7.20 
} 2.70 2.94 25 3.69 4.23 5.00 6.05 7 
$ 2.89 3.14 3.46 3.92 4.49 27 6.34 8 
5 3.08 3.34 3.68 4.15 1.74 5 6.64 8.14 
Total dividend 15 years. 55.22 59.88 65.76 73.74 83.29 96.13 113.04 135.88 
Total dividend 20 years. 84.12 91.14 99.84 111.47 125.05 143.00 166.16 197.05 

TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Age at Issue 

Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 10 45 50 55 60 
Premium $47.80 $48.60 $49.75 $51.55 $54.50 $59.50 $67.60 $80.60 
1 3.14 3.32 3.55 t.87 4.32 5.00 5.90 7.18 
2 3.42 3.62 3.85 4.18 4.62 5.30 6.21 7.51 
3 3.73 3.91 4.14 4.47 4.92 5.61 6.53 7.83 
4 4.02 4.21 4.45 1.77 5.23 5.93 6.84 8.16 
5 . 4.34 4.52 4.75 5.08 5.54 6.24 7.16 8.49 
Total dividend 15 years. 80.83 83.60 87.03 91.90 98.68 109.05 122.63 142.11 
Total dividend 20 years.126.75 130.45 134.99 141.46 150.39 164.02 181.8 r()7 


On dividends 


LIFE 


Age at Issue 


LIFE 








mium will be and interest 


thereon will be paid on each 
Advance premiums will 


required 
policy 
anniversary. 
be accepted on the following condi- 
tions: Full amount of premiums, with- 
out discounts, will be required on each 
policy anniversary. Interest at the 
rate determined by the company will 
be paid and at the close of each cal- 
endar year the rate to be allowed in 
the succeeding year will be announced. 
The company reserves the right to 
change the interest rate or eliminate 
interest altogether. Advance premi- 
ums withdrawn, other than as the re- 


sult of death of the insured, will 


receive interest from the _ previous 


anniversary at 1 per cent less than 
otherwise. 
The total amount of advance pre- 


miums outstanding at any one time on 
contracts of a policyholder, if on en 
dowments running for 15 years o1 


less, or on any retirement annuity 
(regardless of period to run) shall not 
exceed $5,000. On forms 
as life contracts and endowments run- 
ning for more than 15 years, the limit 
placed at $10,000 and the 
aggregate limit for all 
contracts 


other such 


has been 
forms of life 
and endowment shall not 


exceed $10,000. 
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Verdict: 


Altered Premium Payment Plan Basis of Suit 


O one is able to foresee the vari- 

ous uses to which a policy of 

life insurance might be put. As 
a consequence it has been impossible 
to anticipate by different provisions 
any and all contingencies that may 
occur during the life of the policy. 
Moreover, by statutory enactment in 
the various states, the forms of life 
insurance policies have been stand- 
ardized with the requirement that the 
statutory provisions be incorporated 
in all policies issued by companies 
seeking to do business in any particu- 
lar state. 


Contingent Provisions 


One of the possibilities early recog- 
nized by the legislators interested in 
life insurance was that the insured, 
during the life of the policy, might 
have occasion to realize on some of its 
benefits by way of a loan or advance 
to the insured. To effect uniformity 
in the policies and to prevent any dis- 
crimination between applicants, it was 
early stipulated by the New York 
Legislature that all life insurance 
policies issued in that state must con- 
tain provisions covering such contin- 
gencies. While applicants took ad- 
vantage of this privilege from time to 
time, the economic crash of 1929 pre- 
cipitated a situation which has re- 
sulted in a tremendous increase in the 
number of applications made for loans 
on policies. 

The fact that the loans having been 
made and the contingency provided 
for in the policy having happened 
without the loans having been paid, 
has produced problems which had to 
be presented to the courts for solu- 
tion. 

Policy Loan Problem 

Such a problem was recently pre- 
sented to the Court of Appeals in the 
matter of Del Rio vs. Prudential Life 
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Insurance Company of America, de- 
cided Nov. 19, 1935. The widow of 
Raymond R. Del Rio, beneficiary of 
an ordinary life insurance policy is- 
sued upon his life for $5,000, dated 
Sept. 9, 1925, sued to recover the 
amount of said policy. As a result 
of an accident, the insured died on 
March 1, 1930. The annual premium 
of $65.95 was to be paid on or before 
Sept. 9 of every year until five full 
premiums had been paid. Subse- 
quently the method of payment of 
premiums was changed by consent so 
that $17.50 was to be paid quarterly 
on or before the 9th day of Septem- 
ber, December, March and June. 


Ruling on Default 

The action was resisted by the com- 
pany on the ground that the policy 
had lapsed prior to the death of the 
insured. It was provided in the pol- 
icy that the same would lapse and 
become void in case of any default; 
also that 


**Payment of any premium shall 
not maintain (it) in force beyond 
the date when the next payment 
becomes due, except as to the bene- 
fits provided for herein after de- 
fault in premium payment.’ 

“Provisions were also contained in 
the policy entitling the insured, at 
his election in the event that the 
policy lapsed for non-payment of 
any premium, to a ‘non-participat- 
ing * * * term policy’ or to receive 
in cash the cash surrender value of 
the policy. The policy provided that 
‘the insured may borrow from the 
company, without the consent of 
the beneficiary’ upon the sole secur- 
ity of the policy.” 

Thereafter the insured applied in 
writing for a loan in the maximum 
amount on the policy on Dec. 6, 1929. 
On Dec. 11 a loan of $32 was made, 
which was within a few cents of the 
then loan value of the policy reserve. 


As provided by the terms of the policy 
at that time, the loan value of the 


same would have automatically put in 
force a paid-up term policy for 252 
days. 

Reserves Exhausted 


The company asserted that the cash 
loan was the full value of the policy 
reserve and prevented any extended 
insurance beyond the grace period of 
30 days, which expired Jan. 9, 1930. 
As a result, the policy had lapsed. In 
effect, the insured had gotten in cash 
the full loan value and reserve, which 
was all he could receive at that time 
under the policy, leaving nothing with 
the company to constitute a considera- 
tion for any extended term insurance 
of 252 days or any other period. By 
this reasoning, the company deter- 
mined the policy had lapsed before 
March 1, 1930, when the insured met 
his death. 

The quarterly premium which be- 
came due on Dec. 9, 1929, was not 
paid by the insured at that time, nor 
within the 30-day grace period there- 
after. Due notice had been mailed to 
the insured by the company and re- 
ceived by him that the quarterly pay- 
ment would fall due on Dec. 9. The 
beneficiary based her right to recover 
under sub-division 7, section 101 of 
the Insurance Law of the State of 
New York as in effect when the policy 
was issued. 


Policy Loan Provisions 


As far as pertinent to the case, this 
statute provided for standard policies 
which must contain in substance as 
follows: 


“A provision that after three full 
years’ premiums have been paid, 
the company, at any time, while the 
policy is in force, will advance * * 
a sum equal to, or at the option of 
the owner of the policy less than, 
the reserve at the end of the cur- 
rent policy year on the policy and 
on any dividend additions thereto 
* * *; and that the company will 
deduct from such loan value any 
existing indebtedness on the policy 
and any unpaid balance of the pre- 
mium for the current policy year, 
and may collect interest in advance 
on the loan to the end of the cur- 
rent policy year; which provision 
may further provide that such loan 
may be deferred for not exceeding 
six months after the application 
therefor is made.” (Sec. 101, 
subdiv. 7). Also 

“A policy * * * issued in viola- 
tion of this section, shall neverthe- 
less be held valid but shall be con- 
strued as provided in this section, 
and when any provision in such 
policy * * * is in conflict with any 
provision of this section, or of any 
other statutory provision, the 
rights, duties and obligations of 
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the insurer, the policy holder and 
the beneficiary shall be governed 
by the provisions of this section.” 
(Sec. 101, subdiv. 10). 


The lower court found for the plain- 
tiff the sum of upwards of $12,000 
upon the theory that the deduction 
of the current yearly premium from 
the amount loaned on the policy was 
mandatory and that in failing to de- 
duct from the loan the overdue quar- 


terly premium of December 9, 1929, 
the insured was misled by the com- 
pany. 

This result was reversed by the 
Court of Appeals by a divided court. 
In so ruling, the court went to the 


extent of declaring certain parts of 
the statutory provisions in reference 
to loans nugatory. In its opinion the 
court said: 


“We think that an erroneous con- 
struction has been given the policy. 
At the time the loan was made, one 
quarterly payment of $17.50 had 
been made on the current yearly 
premium. The yearly premium was 
$65.96. The ‘unpaid balance of the 
premium for the current policy 
year’ was, therefore, $52.50. The 
loan value of the policy at the time 
was $32, not sufficient in amount 
to pay the ‘unpaid balance of the 
premium for the current policy 
year.’ Under the construction thus 
far given the policy the company 
was legally prevented from making 
any loan on the policy. The same 
section, by subdivision 7, provides 
‘that after three full years’ pre- 
miums have been paid the company 
at any time while the policy is in 
force will advance * * * a sum 
equal to * * * the reserve at the 
end of the current policy year.’ 
That reserve was $32. That amount 
the company by statute was bound 
to advance (less 2% per cent as 
stated in the subdivision). Of 
course, it could not advance it if 
it was required to deduct the un- 
paid balance of the current annual 
premium. 

“As the wording of the statute 
creates a situation in which all of 
its provisions cannot be complied 
with, we are required to give it 
such a construction as will, as near- 
ly as possible, preserve the purpose 
for which it was enacted. We 
think that in cases where three full 
years’ premiums have been paid 
and an application is made for a 
loan for the maximum loan value 
of a policy, and the loan value is 
less than the ‘unpaid balance of the 
premium for the current policy 
year, the provision to the effect 
that ‘any unpaid balance of the pre- 
mium for the current policy year’ 
shall be deducted from the loan, is 
nugatory, and the company may 
make the loan for the maximum 
amount of the loan value of the 
policy, and the effect of making 
such a loan will not prevent the 


lapsing of a policy in the event that 
the premium is not paid, according 
to the terms of the policy. 

“The company was compelled to 
comply with the statute requiring 
it to make the loan after three full 
years’ premiums had been paid. 
The fact that it could not deduct 
from the loan value of the policy 
the ‘unpaid balance of the premium 
for the current policy year,’ be- 
cause the loan value of the policy 
was less than the balance of the 
premium for the current year, did 
not excuse it from making the loan. 
It complied with the provisions of 
the statute as far as it was able 
to do so. 

“The respondent contends that in 
any event the company should have 
deducted the $17.50 quarterly pay- 
ment due at the date of the loan 
from the amount of the loan, as 
such sum constituted an indebted- 
ness to the company within the 
meaning of subdivision 7 of section 
101 of the insurance law. If such 
sum had been deducted in payment 
of the quarterly payment due Dec. 
9, 1929, such payment would have 
kept the policy alive and in full 
force until March 9, 1930, which 
was after the death of insured, and 
respondent would be entitled to re- 
cover. The words of the statute 
‘any existing indebtedness on the 
policy,’ refer to prior loans made 
by the company on the policy. A 
premium due on a life insurance 
policy is not an indebtedness. There 
is no legal binding obligation to 
pay it (Goodwin v. Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 73 N. Y., 480; 
Worthington v. Charter Oak Ins. 
Co., 41 Conn., 416; Richards on In- 
surance, 4th ed., p. 574; Vance on 
Insurance, p. 260). 

“The policy contains the follow- 
ing provision: 

‘Payment of premiums. This 
policy is based upon the payment 
of premiums annually in advance, 
but if premiums be made payable 


quarterly or semi-annually, any un- 
paid premiums required to com- 
plete payment for the current in- 
surance year in which death occurs 
shall be considered an indebtedness 
to the company on account of this 
policy.’ 

“It will be noted that the word 
‘indebtedness’ refers to ‘any unpaid 
premiums required to complete pay- 
ment for the current insurance 
year,’ not to any unpaid premium 
to be paid quarterly. 

“The insured received from the 
company in cash the amount which 
he applied for; he had, thereafter, 
until the expiration of the grace 
period within which to pay the 
quarterly premium which fell due 
on December 9; his failure to pay 
that premium caused the policy to 
lapse according to its terms. Prior 
to the due date of the quarterly 
payment, December 9, he had re- 
ceived the written notice from the 
company calling his attention to 
the fact that a quarterly payment 
would be due on December 9. After 
receiving that notice he made the 
written application for the loan 
for the maximum amount which 
could be loaned on the policy, and 
he received that amount. He was 
in no way misled by the company. 
As to him the policy had lapsed. 

“As the policy by its terms gave 
the insured the right, without 
notice to the beneficiary, to obtain 
a loan on the policy for the max- 
imum amount which could be loaned 
thereon, the company in making 
the loan did not violate any rights 
of the beneficiary and as to her the 
policy lapsed and she cannot re- 
cover thereon.” 


It may be that as a result of the 
determination reached in the case dis- 
cussed, the Legislature will place upon 
the statute books additional require- 
ments for incorporation into policies 
insofar as loans on said policies are 
concerned. 
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* CURRENT REPORTS - 





Annual Statements of Life Insurance Companies 
for 1935 Continue to Reflect Sound Condition 
and Definite Progress 








National Life and 
Accident Report 


The National Life and Accident In- 
irance Company’s 36th annual finan 
cia tatemen: shows that the assets 
of the company gained over $4,000,000 
and reached a record figure of $42, 

71,528.67. 

During the past year the company 
howed an increase in the volume of 
insurance in force of $58,831,398, can 
rving the amount of insurance on its 
books to the greatest level in its his- 
torv—$455,993,875. 

In the past 12 months the companys 
paid out to beneficiaries $5,577,471.05. 
fotal amount paid to beneficiaries 
since its organization now amounts to 
$107,000,667.15. Capital and surplus 
amounted to $6,432,856.47 against 
$6,280,659.24, the figure one year ago. 

Significant figures in the balance 
heet of the company were: the in- 
vestment fluctuation fund, to which 
$150,000 was added during the year, 
bringing this item to the $900,00( 
mark, the reserve for epidemics t 
cover excess mortality or disability by 
reason of any general epidemic, stili 
carried at $1,000,000, while the con- 
tingent reserve stood at $1,792,253.95 
Legal Reserve carried for life insut 
ance policies in force amounted t 
£30,.978,663.69. 

[The bond account increased ove} 
$3,000,000 and now totals $21,753, 
509.41 

Growth of the National Life and 
Accident has shown a striking accele 
ration in recent years. Since 19382, 
generally recognized bottom year of 
the depression, the company’s assets 
increased from some thirty-three mil 
lions of dollars to their present figure 
in the excess of forty-two millions of 
dollars Public acceptance of the 
company’s insurance policies is indi 
cated by a growth of life insurance in 
force from the 1932 figure of $308, 


255.850 to the 1935 figure of over four 


1undred and fifty millions of dollars 
The company now operates in 21 
states, stretching from the Atlantic t 


the Pacific, and from the Gulf to Lake 
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Michigan, wich offices located in some 
120 cities, giving employment to a 
field force numbering 3000. 

Senior officers of the company, who 
founded it and have continued to man- 
age it since organization here in 1900, 
are C. A. Craig, chairman of the 
board; W. R. Wills, president; C. R. 
Clements, executive vice-president; 
T. J. Tyne, vice-president and general 
counsel, and Dr. Rufus E. Fort, vice- 
president and medical director. 


New York Life Report 

Assets of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company on Dee. 31, 1935, 
amounted to $2,243,587,752. This rep- 
resents an increase of $134,082,528 
over the end of 1934. During 1935 the 
company paid or credited $141,602,27z2 
to living policyholders and $67,991,240 
to the beneficiaries of those who died. 
“These huge disbursements,” Presi- 
dent Thomas A. Buckner stated, “re- 
flect the great social service rendered 
by this mutual company through the 
cooperative effort of its policyholders. 

At the close of the year the com- 
pany had 2,672,636 policies in force, 
giving insurance protection of more 
than $6,620,800,000 to homes, families 
and business interests. The amouni 
of new insurance issued by the com- 
pany during the year was $466,356,- 
000, an increase of 6 per cent over the 
previous year. In addition, men and 
women paid $40,428,582 to the com- 
pany for annuities. 

After deducting liabilities of 
$2,126,880,881, which include reserves 
to meet all contractual obligations, the 
company’s surplus funds reserved foi 
general contingencies amounted to 
$116,706,871. 

In addition to this surplus, the com- 
pany voluntarily set up and included 
in its liabilities a special investment 
reserve of $40,000,000 not required by 
law. The company also set aside re- 
serves of $40,073,472 for dividends 
payable to policyholders in 1936. 

Analyzing the company’s assets, it 
develops that holdings of United 


States Government, direct, or fully 
guaranteed bonds totaled $321,276. 
845, an increase of 54 per cent ove; 
the previous year. State, county and 
municipal bonds, $218,461,035, wer: 
14 per cent higher, while public utility 
bonds increased by 4 per cent and 
totaled $165,657,871. 


American National Insurance 
Company 


In the “Pyramids of Progress” ex- 
hibit in the annual statement of the 
American National Insurance Com- 
pany, Galveston, Tex., the bases of 
three pyramids of figures represent- 
ing the business as of Dec. 31, 1935, 
show up exceedingly imposing. Insur- 
ance in force now amounts to $554,- 
328,732. This protection is bulwarked 
by assets totaling $56,326,868 and 
surplus amounting to $11,572,911. 

Listed among the assets in this 
statement are United States Govern- 
ment bonds of $7,285,398.94, with a 
cash reserve of $1,685,969.51. Othe) 
assets are divided as follows: Federal 
Land Bank bonds, $802,987.28; state, 
municipal, public utilities, industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds and _ stocks, 
$16,816,934.20; mortgage loans, $12, 
956,200.88; policy loans and premium 
notes, $6,236,174.29; real estate, in- 
cluding home office building, $7,558,- 
229.86; real estate sold or under con- 
tract for sale, $548,776.81; interest 
due and accrued, $861,583.24; deferred 
and uncollected premiums, $1,388,- 
699.79; all other assets, $191,913.57 

Under liabilities, reserves for pol- 
icyholders amount to over $43,000,000, 
with surplus to policyholders of $11,- 
572,911.56. A little more than another 
remaining million is apportioned for 
reserves for death losses and maturi- 
ties in process of adjustment, reserves 
for taxes and miscellaneous liabilities. 


Equitable of the U.S. A. 


In his annual report to the board of 
directors of The Equitable Life Ass ar- 
ance Society of the United States, 
President Thomas I. Parkinson com- 
mented upon the increase of $158,869,- 
000 in the asseis for the year 1935, 
the largest increase in the entire his- 
tory of The Equitable, and on the 
increase of $11,650,000 in the unas- 
signed surplus. The outstanding in- 
surance on Dec. 31 totaled $6,226,- 
286,000, an increase of $83,128,000 
for the year. The new insurance, ordi- 
nary and group, paid for in 1935 to- 
taled $541,037,526, an increase over 
1934 of $81,833,000. The mortality 
rate for the year, 62.64, showed a 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


rhe South Carolina Life Underwriters’ Association wil 


ponsor a sales congress on March 18. The business ses- 

ions will be followed by a dinner, which will be compli- 
mentary to Lester O. Schriver of Peoria, Ill., president of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, and other 
distinguished guests who have been invited to address the 
sales congress. 

The Birmingham Life Underwriters’ Association will 
hold a sales clinic on March 20 with W. I. Pittman, gen 
eral agent of John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston; Robert 
N. Bell, special agent of New York Life, and Key Foster, 
assistant trust officer of the Birmingham Trust & Savings 
Co., as the speakers. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau of Hartford 
reports that sales of ordinary life insurance in the United 
States in January were 26 per cent below those of January, 
1935. The drop is attributed in part to the fact that a 
number of companies increased rates on new business on 
January 1 and agents did their utmost to get cases closed 
before the end of the year. 

Lynn S. Broaddus, manager of the Acacia Mutual Life 
at Chicago, delivered his address on “The Balanced Life 
Underwriter” at Washington on February 18 before the 
manager, general agent and supervisor group of the 
District of Columbia Life Underwriters Association and 
many officials of the Acacia Mutual Life. 

The blanks committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners will hold a meeting in New York 
April 27-29. W. A. Robinson of the Ohio Department of 
Insurance is chairman of the committee. 

W. T. Plogsterth, director of field service for the Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., will serve as chairman of 
the annual North Central Round Table of the Life Adver- 
tisers’ Association. 

The 1936 examination dates for the chartered life under- 
writer degree and information for those desiring to take 
the examinations have been announced by Dr. David Mc- 
Cahan, dean of the American College of Life Underwriters, 
of Philadelphia. 

At the January meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association, it was announced by President C. W. Wyatt 
that 204 more members have been added, making the 
present total 820 members. He said the goal is 1200 by 
June 1 

One of the developments at the recent meeting of the 
financial section of the American Life Convention at Chi- 
cago was the launching of a project to exchange corporate 
information and disseminate facts about securities among 
members of the association. 

Approximately twenty life insurance men of Memphis, 
Tenn., have enrolled in a special extension course at South- 
western University to be given under the auspices of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 

The Toronto Chapter, Institute of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, heard four addresses recently on the subject “Life 
Insurance Company Administration of Policy Proceeds,” 
as compared with “Trust Company Administration of Poll- 


> + 99 
cy Proceeds. 
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In cooperation with the Dallas Journal, the police de- 


partment and civic bodies interested in eliminating traffic 
accidents, the Dallas Association of Life Underwriters has 
announced a Save a Life Campaign for its members. 

Sam F. Clabaugh, president of the Protective Life of 
Birmingham, addressed the Montgomery (Ala.) Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters on February 18. 

J. J. Marshall, general agent of the Sun Life Assurance 
Co., at Sheridan, Wyo., has been elected president of the 
Sheridan Association of Life Underwriters. Ralph Smith, 
Mutual Life of New York, was elected secretary. 

















OW do you feel today? “Terrible. I didn’t close 
my eyes all last night. Don’t know what can be 
the matter.” How many times I have said that, 

and heard others say it. Of course, we all take very 
broad liberties with the literal truth. The facts usually 
are that we tossed for a couple of hours, worrying about 
our work and the thousands of other annoying subjects 
which plague the sufferer from insomnia, and then we 
fell into a fitful doze and became still further plagued 
by galloping nightmares. The trend of my own bad 
dreams in such cases is usually about the same. I drift 
off into semi-oblivion with distinct visions of pictures 
of general agents and life insurance executives swim- 
ming across the ceiling in mad confusion, all interwoven 
among hundreds of paragraphs in a half formed state of 
completion. Then these bits of material gain a certain 
coherence and I commence furiously to make up next 
week’s issue of the magazine only to find the finally 
finished job turn into first a combination of the job I 
originally started out to do and the local telephone di- 

Then the entire product becomes an electric 
ironer and the work has to be started anew. Perhaps 
others afflicted with sleeplessness have experienced kin- 
dred torture in duplicating their daily tasks whilst they 
should be resting up for the real job on the morrow. If 
so, I merely wish to warn them that they will have to 
change their ways and live right. 


rectory. 


* * * 


HERE can be no doubt but that most indifferent 

performance of work today can be charged up to the 
things we did or did not do yesterday and last night. 
We did not have our jobs in hand properly yesterday, 
did not prepare adequately for today, and we either 
allowed excessive worry to undermine our proper rest 
or, worse, went to somebody’s party and _ sociably 
lighted the candle at both ends. The necessity of keep- 
ing eternally abreast of the job in hand is nowhere 
greater than in selling life insurance. The matter of 
prospecting, for example, demands one hundred per 


cent alertness and preparedness. The man behind with 
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> ie The Madison (Wis.) Association of Life Underwriters COMPANY HAPPENINGS 
raffic held its second annual life insurance seminar last week. ee a 

a Local committees are being organized in several cities Seatiine M: os “ae ee - eaiepah- wi ae = Oh 
os of Arkansas to assist the Little Rock Life Underwriters’ re — , 1, = Cavelnns ae meneing, Hustene 
Association in management of the March sales congress. and oe of none ethers man of or cues — 

e of Ernest W. Owen, manager of the Detroit branch of the mae oo. sm : ae gorprwe er rena A . 
ocia- | Sun Life of Canada, addressed a meeting of the Jackson- . any EUR, pventeunt “ a . uted ananen anne = ae 
ville (Fla.) Life Underwriters’ Association February 19. York, -elebrated his sixty-fifth birthday on February 22. 
ance The Life Underwriters Association of the City of New In honor of the nypreerratice he ans” of the company peas 
the York has announced that the estimate of total sales of life ducted a special eae aca during the month, & roan 
nith insurance in New York City for January, 1936, was greeting card to Mr. Moir accompanying each application. 
; $56.612.000. The Travelers of Hartford has paid into the United 
States District Court at Cincinnati the proceeds of a $3,000 
policy on the life of the late Joseph L. Gerson of New York 
and asked the court to determine who among several 

=—=—t—CS claimants is entitled to receive them. 


p B F kb Elli On application of State Insurance Director Charles 
E y ran ad ington Smrha, of Nebraska, the District Court at Omaha has ap- 


pointed W. O. Larson as liquidating agent for the Union 











————=———— . . ~* ’ . 
National Fire of that city. 
, ; ee — ; James Finlayson, manager of the Birmingham office of 
lose | any one of a dozen details of this work is in a continu- : - , 
‘ ; the Metropolitan Life, has been transferred to Knoxville, 
1 be ous rut and the same man, demonstrating equal sales . vee 
st ; Tenn., as manager, and has been succeeded at Birming- 
hat ability and effort, might breeze along the road to suc- : 
’ ; ; : : ; ham by J. Frank Marshall. 
rery cess. Needless to say, keeping physically fit determines , . ae te ayer 
: , : : The firm of Carringer & Wallace has been organized at 
ally largely any salesman’s mental attitude and, I am in- ; ; . . . 
: : : aap é Knoxville, Tenn., to act as preferred loan brokers for the 
out formed by those in a position to know, mental attitude . s : , ;, . ar : 
; : , : Prudential of Newark, in that territory. The principals of 
cts is a very important factor in successful salesmanship. . , Apes : 
— the new firm include J. D. Carringer and Charles A. 


we Wallace. 
ued . - : . ‘sorge R. Williams. w as be ated in C , 
A S a matter of fact, is seems to me that, important as George R. Williams, who has been located in Columbia, 


bad . , : ; a ah oa of wears aa = . 
mental attitude actually is, this attribute has been S. C., for a number of years as superintendent with the 





_ everstressed to the neglect of what lies behind this Life & Casualty Co. of Tennessee, has been appointed 
_ vital quality: i.e., physical condition. Good health, ex- district manager with headquarters at Savannah, Ga. 
im- ceptionally good health, is one of the most essential Insurance representatives of the Ohio Farm Bureau’s 
ven qualifications of the agent. I was reminded of this fifty-six districts throughout the State convened at Colum- 
only recently by Daniel Mason, of the Equitable of the bus February 18 and 19 to discuss plans for the Cooper- 
sa | U.S.A., in his address before a group of agents in New ative Life of America. er 
: York, but the fact remains that the point is too seldom Modification of the injunction against Carl G. Schultz 
lly nabasinel dines ter tn ened ts Maedt w to bh and William Schultz, Jr., officers of the Union Mutual Life 
m manager. The present-day business practice is, laudably of Iowa, has been asked so that the annual meeting of the 
4 enough, to assume the attitude suggesting “What you mane 4 mae} be aoe. ; ; 
do with your private life is your business, just as long Articles of incorporation of the Life Insurance Co. of 
pe as your work under my employment is satisfactory.” Detroit, which will assume the business of the defunct 
sin Most men appreciate that spirit—in fact would resent Detroit Life, have been filed with the Michigan Insurance 
e any different—but the new agent should be impressed mp. | a 
urgently with the benefits good health and careful liv- J. Bryant Johnson has been made state manager ir 
to ing will confer upon his work. Oklahoma for the Business Men’s Assurance Co. with 
headquarters at Oklahoma City. Mr. Johnson formerly 
served the company in a similar capacity in Little Rock, 
nt DON’T know whether or not Vash Young is excep- Ark. 
he tionally free from the ills that the flesh is heir to or Norman W. Smith has been appointed branch manager 
ht. not, but I suspect that he manages to minimize such at Guelph, Ont., for the Monarch Life of Winnipeg, Man. 
AY impediments to his smooth performance. At any rate, He has been with the company since 1923. 
a he is a living example of the value of a free and un- J. A. Amerman has been promoted to associate general 
st troubled mind in selling life insurance protection be- solicitor of the Prudential of Newark. He will have super- 
sly cause he has made a science of maintaining the correct vision over the title bureau of the law department. 
p- mental attitude and I have no doubt but that he is very Payment to its members of more than $1,800,000, be- 
re careful to see that a faulty physical condition does not lieved to be the largest amount of money ever distributed 
of stand in the way of his cheery spirit. Come to think to members of a fraternal society at one time, has just 
er of it, I think I’ll join the neighborhood physical culture been announced by De E. Bradshaw, president of the 
th club and quit this midnight make-up myself. Woodmen of the World, with headquarters at Omaha. 
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COMPANY CHANGES AGENCY NEWS 


Walter M. Crunden, prominent St. Louis manufacture) Henry C. Hanken, who has been a supervisor in the | 
been elected president of the Central States Life t Charles J. Zimmerman Agency of the Connecticut Mutua] | 
eed George Graham. Other officers elected are: A. | Life in Newark, has been promoted to a general agent of 
Met ick and J. DeWitt Mills, vice-presidents; and G. P the company at Springfield, Mass. 
“ y Bull ‘la Macatn at th (;uarantee Mutual Life Reng: ee a ares agency “ - moneenenay wr « 
¥ : , ‘ New York inaugurated its latest life insurance training 


Omaha thirty-five years ago, has resigned as president 


; course for independent insurance brokers on March 3, in 
remaining as chairman of the board. He has beer . “a ee es " . . 
: the home office building, 50 Union Square, New York 
ceeded by John W. Hughes, who has been vice-president Carl Daniel , ; : ; s ! 
. ar anielson, regional general age ; > Yeomen’s : 
r fifteen years R. E. Langdon becomes vice-president — ” ~ Genera: egem cor tae Yeomen of 
\. D. Hunter was promoted to secretar\ Mutual Life of Des Moines, has arranged for an agency Lif 
\t the annual meeting of the board of directors of tl convention at Lincoln, Neb., for April 24, to be attended the 
Equitable Life of New York, Andrew E. Tuck was ap by field men from the Dakotas, Colorado and Nebraska. of 
sinted a vice-president and Glenn McHugh and Nils Olser Leonora E. Olsen, New York City, of the John A. Steven- 
ce-presidents. son Agency of the Penn Mutual Life, was national vice- 
rhe Boston Mutual Life has elected Jay Rogers Bento president and president of the Eastern zone of the Penn } 
xé tive vice-president He has been a member of th: Mutual Leaders Club for February. \ 
vard for a number of years, chairman of the real estate The Ohio State Life has appointed Everett N. Brown of fi 
nmittee and a member of the finance committee Toledo as a district manager for the company. P 
ice 
me 


Quality Business Vital The Farmers & Bankers | a 


To Industrial Success 


coil 
The biggest job facing an industrial & hnsurance ompany ma 


perintendent is to make his men Wichi K 
chita, Kansas 


Presents Its 


realize that they cannot “get by” un- 


ley constantly strive for the 


salina of quality business. That TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT ' 


+} onte 7 : > ‘ . . . . °° ~ - 
he contention of S. R. Otto, man Showing Condition of Company December 31, 1935 ’ 
ger at Rockford, Ill., for the Pruden- : Bri 
1 | Cc f A . ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES = 
tial suran vs f y, rica, . . . ro 
i I ince ompany o merica Cash in Benks $ 399,226.83 Legal Reserve on Policies $ 8,034,100.96 I 
Newark Not only is this the super- Checking A Insured Bank \ required by state ir ines whi 
. . t S. Government Bonds at Par 225.000.00 lepartmer eo 
ntendent’s chief concern, but he must Market Value $ 00.00 , — - ina 
. Reserve to Provide tor Fluctuation 
mpre the me ed for select ion on his Federal Land Bank Federal Farm of Mortality 150.000.00 Ind 
Mortgage, and Home Owners’ Loan Bs emcees of Leaal Resert YO 
men so that they will be capable not Corporation Bonds at Par 514,675.00 I 
d I ~~ : , , : 
. f writing industrial bu . : mS ‘ m9 907.00 Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation Tac 
! ing industria siness Or - ia . of Market Value of Assets ; 258,781.96 wol 
¢ : » Owners’ Loan Corporation we 
hich tl onsistency record will | ye oh ey 
F sot ‘ : sh . 2% Bonds and Consolidated Fed St Credits to Policyholders Left With } dis’ 
it also so that thev mav al- eral Land Bank 3 Bonds 946,217.25 Company on Deposit at Interest. . 925,711.18 
‘ ’ ‘ar Value $9 ) cau 
Vay have among their clients many State, County and Municipal Bonds, Money Borrowed or Interest Paid None he 
whe \ he yood prospects for o1 Company's Valuation for Inventory ; : 
; . E I pec Only 1,700,583.51 Reserve for Taxes 85,588.19 hor 
nary writings I \ $ 877.88 ; al 
If t industrial anager will watch Railroad, Utility, Industrial Bonds Death Claims Due and Unpaid ° None on 
r naustrial mManagel l at¢ and Stocks None - — 2 af » , All 
‘ * tions “ ¢ t ac . eely asc : > . ‘ > eath aims eporte ut roo 
ancellations just about as closely a Rent Estate Owned 166,129.91 Not Completed December 31, 1935 13,540.00 est 
rr t i nt f orig : 
he watches production, says Mr. Otto, ered ' oe comeract by 
; . a09 ef Premiums and Interest Paid in Ad- : 
the production will rapidly take an + coamngnee on Teas Cente 2,628,317.55 vance , 103,989.21 whi 
om x n improve tate apprais 
ipward turn he agent who writes for $9,087,167 ; fai] 
: Phe Bt SAeomunl 3 Se Special Funds Payable to Policy- Tall 
nes Y « < < c .y . ance o o owers o axes - " . 9 2 9 5¢ 65 
a slipshod manner, and am tim Gintate 67.570.86 holders in 1936 . 1,256.6 eat 
erely for the sake of getting im eee rigagt roe All Other Liabilities 33,993.92 pel 
1; and keep busy 1] Loans and Liens on Policies 2,535,003.48 
ate Vv ime and to Kee} usy, Wl Sec 1 by I leserve — ~ “c 
| . ‘ Capital and Surplus 675,000.00 
nd that his efforts will come _ to Accrued Interest 163,076.63 For additional protection t 
Earned t n mortgage r holders 
iught for as the experience on the n bonds not in default 
™ ness develops it will be found to Net Premiums in Process of Col- Thanks for your interest in reading this } 
. stad I . . lection 226,161.05 statement. Further inquiry or comment 
be high in lapse and cancellation con- se Legal Reserve is solicited. 
tent Not only that, but ordinary Furniture and Fixtures Charged Off Our books and records are open for in id 
" : ; Radio Station KFBI Charged Off spection. Ac 
vritten along the debit, if done in this . _ Ag 
shion, will fail of its true purpose rOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. ..$10,371,962.07 rOTAL LIABILITIES $10,371,962.07 low 
and v not be the most desirabk INSURANCE IN FORCE December 31, 1935...... $50,940,427.00 = 
form f the particular purpose. : IKE} ; SU ICE C >AN ; Isor — 
THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY operates under the Kansas Compulsor) 
It oteworthy that Mr. Otto’s Reserve Deposit Law, and every Policy ever issued by this company is registered with the Insurance De 
: F , partment of the State of Kansas, and bears that Department's Registration Certificate stating not only i} 
ons have been applied by him that the policy is registered but that it is secured by a pledge of securities of the required type deposited 
@ } rpose that his district now with the State of Kansas in an amount equal to the full legal reserve on the policy. 
rank 118 mong all those of the com OFFICERS aul 
pany on the joint ordinary and indus- H. K. LINDSLEY, President . : mer « Lit 
a “ . . J. H. STEWART IR., Vice-Pres.-Treas F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Seerctary at 
trial Dasis Before he took the Rock- ‘ 
¢ } 8 > w= 1 212 and , 
a ee ee HOME OFFICE, WICHITA, KANSAS 
AS¢ “ ne mprovement to Insist 9 ’ 
ence n quality rather than mere KFBI— 1050 Kilocycles ; 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 
By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


RANSFER of field men to home-office work and vice 

versa is not always a successful move, in the opinion 
of H. N. Bruce, executive vice-president of the Alliance 
Life Insurance Company at Peoria, Ill. This is because 
the life insurance business itself is so largely a matter 
of personnel and personality, he says. 


HEN the man, who has been outstanding in field 
production on the firing line, is brought into a home- 
office post, thinks Vice-President Bruce, he is prone to 


feel it necessary to change his entire outlook and his 
methods of work. Thus it often happens that the success- 
ful producer makes a poor executive. On the other hand, 
when the home-office official suddenly decides to go out 
into the field on an agency basis, the very qualities which 


made him a good home-office executive may militate 
against his success in personal production. 


LLUSTRATING to The Spectator the importance of 
| individual personalities in life insurance operation, Mr. 
Bruce cited the cases of several companies whose largest 
production centers were furthest away from the city 
where the home office was located. It might be assumed 
that a life insurance company located in Indianapolis, 
Ind., for instance, would have its largest proportionate 
production in that center. Examination might reveal the 
fact, however, that its greatest proportionate production 
would be in, say, Texas, or some other point equally far 
distant. Mr. Bruce is convinced that this is simply be- 
cause “if you have the right man it doesn’t matter where 
he is located. He need not necessarily be close to the 
home office city where he can utilize all the prestige and 
sales help that that implies.” The vice-president of the 
Alliance Life pointed to this as the reason why the great- 
est possible stress should be laid on the selection of men 
by life insurance companies; not only in agency work 
where the problem is constantly being agitated and where 
failure soon comes to light, but also in home office place- 
ments where the need for the acquisition of successful 
personalities is equally obvious. 


7: Alliance Life is now entered in 17 States and is 

active in all, though particularly so on business of the 

ld Peoria Life in some localities, notably California. 

Agency effort at present is intense in Michigan, Illinois, 

lowa, Missouri, Kentucky and Oklahoma. Difficulties of 

he company which came about in Michigan some time ago 

wh an injunction was had preventing it from handling 

d Peoria Life atfairs, have been removed since the 

junction was set aside early last year. Naturally, the 

iny writes no business in the old Peoria Life fund, 

all the current writings being in and through the Alliance 

Life. The company is developing a considerable amount 

nsurance volume by reason of a unique treaty which 

s and which is both automatic and facultative, per- 

g the extensive underwriting facilities of the Al- 

Life to operate in favor of the reinsuring company 

Ww! nevertheless continues its own prearranged maxi 
net retention on any one risk. 


























. 4 Metropolitan’s mes- 


sage in March magazines*— 
“You won't have to worry 
about money matters’’—is of 
special interest to the husband 
who wants to plan a long- 


range family budget. 


The home with a Family Pro- 
tection Plan Policy can set up 
a budget that reaches well in- 
to the future. Field-Men in 
studying their clients’ needs 
may find many cases in which 
this Policy will settle future 


uncertainties. 























*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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rT rRinmREeEYWYTeBtitinat es NATIONAL \ N N U A L 
FINANCIAL WOR sTtrATEMENT 
INSURANCE 
company 

ASSETS SHIELOS LIABILITIES 
Bonds Owned $21,735,599.41 Legal Reserve, Life Insurance 
Cy ; _ AR ee $30,978,663.69 
eens Owned 59,800.00 YE Reserve, Disability Policies .... 121,755.63 
Real Estate Loans, First Mort ENDING Contingent Reserve aR ey ee 1,792,253.95 
gages 9,865,946.39 ECEMBER Reserve for Epidemics ........ 1,000,000.00 
Cash in Banks and Offic 998 185 47 _— Investment Fluctuation Fund. . 900,000.00 
ish In Banks and Ufiices 1,926, 185.47 31, 1935 Gross Premiums Paid in Advance 235,559.21 
Real Estate Owned, of which Taxes Accrued, But Not Due.. 383,940.92 
$1,199,029.22 is used for Com- _ Commissions to Agents, Due 
pany Purposes $819,193.99 Te Pere 154,176.80 
4 re s’ Je si DD easeéeeeus 372, -76 
Loans on Bonds 48,000.00 Growing sag sas a: of Den. 372,147.76 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Pre- Greater ment and Adjustment ...... 249,926.91 
miums, Ete. 1,390,610.67 EVERY SS eee 150,247.33 
Policy Loans 2,431,448.35 DAY Liabilities Other Than Capital 
Interest Due and Accrued 494,744.39 Ct EE siiccanasccnnennc 36, 338, 672. 20 
Capital and Surplus .......... 6,432,856.47 
TOTAL ASSETS $42,771,528.67 TOTAL LIABILITIES . $42,771,528.67 
Aguiited Ascste TOTAL CLAIMS PAID DURING 1935 .$ 5,577,471.05 | Life Insurance in Force 
ear by Year Year by Year 
1998. . $42,771.828.67 TOTAL CLAIMS PAID 36 YEARS, ENDING DEC. 31, 1935 107,000,667.15 | 1935.... $455,993,873 
SB. ,564,519.44 1934.... $397,162,475 
1933.. $35.562.995.45 | TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE, DEC. 31, 1935 . 455,993,873.00 | 933°" °° $340,391.309 
1932.. $33,526,186.13 | INCREASE IN LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE DURING 1935. 58,831,398.00 | 1932.... $308,255,850 











THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO., Inc. 


C. A. 
Chairman of the 


CRAIG 
Board 


NASHVILLE 


Home Office 
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TENNESSEE 


WwW. R. WILLS 


President 














Companies 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


reporting: American Cen- 


necticut Mutual, 
eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- 


Franklin Life, Gen- 


and the Phoenix 





Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
to Invested to 
Total Week Total 
Invest- Ending Invest- 
ment Feb. 15 ment 
3.63 $176,867 5.08 
9.81 670,006 19.26 
13.44 $846,873 24.34 
2.23 $196,577 5.65 
2,604 07 
~ 2.93 $199,181 5.72 
18.47 $373,876 10.75 
13 8,920 .26 
18.60 $382,796 11.01 
38.11 $1,825,706 52.47 
we 25,000 2 
21.53 146,330 1.20 
59.64 $1,997,036 57.39 
5.74 $3,613 10 
-35 50,000 1.44 
6.09 $53.61 1.54 
86.07 $2,571, 73.89 
49 1.77 
13.44 24.34 
100.00 $3,479,499 100.00 


tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
Amount Per Cent Amount 
Invested to Invested 
Week Total Week 
Ending Invest- Ending 
Feb. 1 ment Feb. 8 
Loans 
On Farm Property......... $279,613 2.24 $144,470 
On Dwellings and Business Property 7,224,502 57.89 390,456 
Dt sindnsddiabdcabiadeete aon $7,504,115 "60.13 $534,926 
Railroad Securities 
BED cecccesesecoceseséecesecesessece $81,642 .65 $88,821 
BUGGED ceccccesdccccercssotecsececessees ey co. | @enens 
MED KddbsddeeRedeD AROS $81,642 65 $88,821 
Public Utility Securities 
Dy. nen¢uenesousee60060660666000d600 $1,279,557 10.25 $735,035 
Stocks 5,490 
BEE schencicsdconcivcevne $1,279,557 10.25 $740,525 
Government Securities 
S. Government Bonds ...........- $1,762,288 14.12 $1,516,847 
Canadian Bomds.....cccccccsccccscccces oa os  £#@eaees 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. eesee a perms 
State, County, Municipal..............- 1,778,196 14.25 856,992 
— ore , $3,540,484 28.37 $2,373,839 
Miscellaneous Securities 
ED oh Shee boncdecccecseceessneconens $3,151 03 $228,410 
BED ebedtedracedevedseoesnveceet 71,000 57 14,000 
WEEE weeedeovecscdcenteoese $74,151 60 $242,410 
Recapitulation 
Bonds $4,904,834 39.30 $3,426,105 
Stocks 71,000 -57 19,490 
Loans 7,504,115 60.13 534,926 
Total $12,479,949 100.00 $3,980,521 
Ir $16,450 Be s received in exchange for mortgage through Federal refinancing 


Amount 

Invested 
Week 

Ending 





$1,411,994 


$420,476 
3,960 


$424,436 
$562,266 

91,395 
$653,661 


$1,739,438 


$70,000 
25.000 


$95,000 
881 


"120355 
1,411,994 





$6,770,730 


Lincoln Nationai, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Per Cent 


to 


Total 


Invest- 


ment 


20 


100. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


T is more than mere rumor that New York City pos- 
sesses an unusually large number of outstanding life 


agents and executives. Even so, when one of them 
leaves to function elsewhere, his departure occasions 
unmixed regret. The latest one slated to go is Glenn B. 
Dorr of the Clifford L. McMillen agency, Northwestern 
Mutual, who will assume new responsibilities on June 1 
as general agent for the company in Connecticut. 

e 


yet DORR is a modern example of the boy who came to 
New York from the country and made good in a big way. 
Born April 8, 1902, in Redwood, N. Y., he was brought up on a 
dairy farm and attended the : 
little red schoolhouse,” his 
education thence progressing 
through a local high school, St. 
Lawrence University and the 
University of Pennsylvania, at 
which latter institution he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Economics. | It 
was tough sledding during 
those early days and the future 
life insurance expert, curiously 
enough, financed part of his 
college education by borrow- 
ing money, his loans being 
covered by a life insurance pol- 
icy bought for that purpose. 
After graduation it appeared 
that a banking career was in 
the cards. The Chase National . 

Bank, New York City, gave him a thorough grounding in the 
elementals of high finance; he rotated through the various de- 
partments and supplemented his experience by attending the 
American Institute of Banking. At this point, logic detoured 
the embryonic banker into other channels. He found, through 
his investigation of credits, that there were opportunities in sell- 
ing. He discovered that he liked to meet people and also that 
he could control his own future more effectively in selling than in 
any other field of activity. And of all the selling lines open to 
him, he decided that life insurance promised the most satisfac- 
tory returns. 





e 
IS first insurance contact was the Equitable Life 
Assurance (William J. Dunsmore agency), and in 
1926, his first year with the agency, he produced 
$182,000 of business. To prove that this was not “be- 
ginner’s luck” he produced $400,000 in 1927, while from 
1927 to 1931 he was an assistant manager and developed 
a unit averaging between $1,500,000 and $2,500,000 
paid production each year. 
s 


URNING to the personal * * * he is much in demand at 

agency meetings and company conventions, for as a speaker 
he possesses a singular charm and direct personality that swing 
his audience to him before he has developed his first thought. 
Also, as president of the Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York, he has added in no small degree to the pres- 
tige of that organization. 


A: becoming even more personal he was mar- 
ried in 1927 to Marjorie Simonson of Pelham, 
N. Y., and has two daughters, Patricia, aged “six but 
going on seven,” and Suzanne, four, and one son, Glenn 
B., Junior, who was born exactly eighteen days ago, on 
Feb. 16. He is a member of the Riverside Yacht Club, 
Riverside, Conn.; the University of Pennsylvania Club 
and the Lotos Club, both of New York City, and the 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity. 











Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


A. W. Mears, Sec’y 



































THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


1935 EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR 56th & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


























THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. | 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 























The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Basil S. Walsh 
PBESIDENT 


Independence Square 


























A POLICY TO FIT EVERY PURSE | 

AND NEED 
Ordinary—Intermediate—Group | 
Monthly Premiums—Juvenile and Adult 
Standard and Substandard Risks 
Disability Waiver and Income Benefits 
Travel and General Accidental Death Benefits 
PLUS an Attractive Agency Contract 


Apply to THE UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


570 Lexington Ave., New York City | 
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M. R. Wadds Heads 
Canada Life Agents 


Ml. R. Wadds, a member of the 


Toronto city branch of the Canada 

Assurance Company, leading vol 
ime producer of that company’s en \ lite 
re organization for 1935, is presi concern 


dent of the 1936 Quarter Million 
Club. Mr. Wadds’ production placed 
him in the forefront of the company’s 
field force in United States, Canada 
and the British Isles. A member of 
the British Isles field forces was sec 


nd in point of sales volume 


State Mutual Life 
Round Table Meet 


[Twenty-two general agents of the YOU 


State Mutual Life arrived at the hom«e 
office prior to the recent annual meet 


ng to attend an all day sales confer- 
ence, at which agency department of- 
ficials outlined the company’s aims in 
1936 


The meeting Was opened by Presi 
dent Chandler Bullock who introduced 
the first speaker, Stephen Ireland, 

ice-president and superintendent of 
agencies Mr. Ireland demonstrated 
the company’s sales experience during 


1935, and reviewed the definite sales 





“YOU, Incorporated”— 


underwriter can logically consider himself as a_ business 
‘YOU, Incorporated.” In order to make profitable use of 
‘assets,’ the underwriter’s working plan should be well 
organized and efficiently operated. Successful production results from 
a well-balanced job of Finding and Qualifying prospects, Organizing, 
Cultivating and Interviewing. 


all his major 


A 1936 Sales Builder, a new Daily Work Card which utilizes a 
hitherto unemphasized organizing and recording principle, and two 
new series of direct mail letters—one covering needs in advance of 
calls, the other for regular monthly cultivation—have been made avail- 
able to Northwestern Mutual agents as a part of their exclusive kit of 
selling and confidence building tools. 

Because “YOU, Incorporated,” the agent, is operating efficiently 
Incorporated,” the prospect as pictured in The North- 
western’s national advertising, is more likely to appreciate the need 
ot adequate life insurance. 


The Agent 





Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





S 
wester WVutual, as reported to state insurance departme 
a arcat estate administered for the mutual welfare and protect 
lers with over three and one-half bill s of insurance in force 








objectives for the current vear. 


JUDICIAL 


The State of Alabama has resumed its prosecution of 
more than a score of defendants in insurance fraud cases 
n which attaches of the solicitor’s office contend the Metro- 
politan Life of New York was swindled out of approx 
imately $50,000 at Birmingham three years ago throug! 
false death claims. 

Three suits brought by the California-Western States 
Life of Sacramento, involving more than $900,000 have 
been decided in favor of the company. The suits were 
based upon claims that at time of the merger of California 
State Life and the Western States Life commitments, not 
generally known to other stockholders, were given to ce) 

“favored” stockholders. 

The District Court of Lincoln, Neb., has granted an o1 
der asked by holders of thrift certificates in a suit brough 

a complaint that funds have not been properly handled 
by officers of the Cosmopolitan Old Line Life of Lincoln. 
An audit by auditors appointed by the court is to be made 


DEATHS 


Albert T. Durant, 75, representative of the Mutual 
Benefit Life at Akron, Ohio, for 33 years. 
Eben S. Davis, 70, a retired life insurance man at 


Alliance, Ohio. 


Michael M. Reisdorf, for 30 years an employee in St. 
Paul of the Metropolitan Life of New York. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


New insurance paid for by the Northwestern Mutual 
Life during January was $23,612,997 resulting in a net 
increase of insurance in force for the month of $6,778,954. 
New insurance, exclusive of $1,519,806 in annuities, was 
6.3 per cent ahead of the month a year ago. 

New insurance paid for by the Colonial Life of Jerse) 
City during 1935 amounted to $28,919,618 and total insur- 
ance in force at the end of the year was $102,917,575. 








LIFE INSURANCE In All Its Branches . . . 





HEAD OFFICE 





ORDINARY LIFE - LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE - EDUCATIONAL - ENDOWMENT 
FAMILY INCOME - RETIREMENT INCOME - ANNUITIES, Immediate and Deferred 


There’s a SUN LIFE plan for every requirement 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 





MONTREAL | 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


ACK in 1876 a young interne fresh from Bellevue 
B ospital went to Hartford and got himself a job 
as claim investigator for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. In age he was one year 
Ider than the company itself. The young interne quit 
his job March 1, 1936, having outlived every employee 
he started with and with 60 years of seniority unde 
his belt. 


7 
A a claim man he soon discovered the need of a 
strong field force of medical men if the company 
we to make any underwriting progress. He turned 


his entire efforts along these lines and left the claim 
department for the medical “in the days and places 
ere the physicians knew nothing of insurance and 


hardly more about medicine.” 
a 


b E traveled far and wide in the country and built 
i field force of medical men which became the 

dation of one that is today as extensive as any in 
the United States. In his travels he found time to 
study and he became an authority on occupational 
hazards in the coal, glass and other industries. 1887 
‘ound him at Savannah, Ga., during the yellow fever 


epiaemic. 


|* the 1890’s he laid out a plan on behalf of his com- 
any’s medical activities that with some variations 
and modifications is still in use today. As he grew 
lder there were some who felt his ideas were a little 
bit old fashioned but there were none who ever ques- 


oned their soundness. 


ERHAPS his greatest success was in creating a 

single mood or viewpoint between the home office, 
the medical and underwriting departments. Here at 
he crossroads that cause so much ill-feeling in many 
mpanies, this man, doctor by profession, philosopher 
by nature, showed the qualities that all too few men 
possess. However the best of humans must cease activi- 
tles at some time and the career of Dr. Charles D. 
Alton, medical director of the Connecticut Mutual came 

1 close on Monday night. 


IS associates at the home office gave him a dinner, 
with medals and gifts in abundance. Modest to 
the last, he was overwhelmed by the ovation of the 
assembled guests. When the noise had subsided fol- 
wing his introduction, he said quietly, “How would 
you feel if you were called to get on your feet after 
such a demonstration.” A second roar of approval fol- 
lowed. While the home office will greatly miss him 
there are thousands of underwriters throughout the 
ntry who will probably miss him more. 





It takes 


N ay 


@ THIS full page advertise- 
ment in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Time Maga- 
zine reached over three mil- 
lion families last month. 
Thousands of fathers saw 
their own wives and chil- 
dren in that picture, were 
sobered at the thought of 
how helpless their families 
would be without money 
every month, 


2() vears to bring up a son 


ae ’ 
and money every month! 


Such fathers are in a re 
ceptive mood for life insur 
ance—for the Multiple Pro- 
tection Plan ... as Unior 
Central agents have discov- 
ered. For these agents sold 
12.7% more life insurance 
in 1935 than in 1934. And 
16° of that business was 
Multiple Protection. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 








Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 


Mutual Life Insurance 


Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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If Job Insurance Had 
Started 15 Years Ago 


The hisiory and of the 
Social Security Act was the subject 


purposes 
of an address by 


before the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Dry Goods Association in New 
York. The speaker warned that the 
Act is not a cure-all, especially as 
concerns unemployment benefits, but 
is intended to function as an economic 
shock absorber. 

One interesting feature of this ad 
dress was an illustration of what 
would have been the present situation 
if the 
ago. Supposing that all of the states 


act had been enacted 15 years 


had adopted, at that time, unemploy 


Vincent M. Miles, 


member of the Social Security Board, 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4026 











ment compensation plans comparable 
with those now in force in the District 
of Columbia, and in Wisconsin, Cali- 
several other 
billion dollars 
would contributed to 
the unemployment fund 
and eight billion dollars paid out as 
benefits to the unemployed during that 
period. Still left would have been two 
billions at the beginning of the de- 


fornia, Oregon, and 
states, by 1929 ten 
have been 
insurance 


pression. 








Assets .. 


REASONS! 


i | 


Plan. 


Office. 


where! 
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l. A Liberal General 


BETTER THAN 
THE AVERAGE! 


GAIN DURING PAST TEN YEARS 


Imsurance in Force ..... 


62% 
147% 


Agency Contract. 


2. Financing Plan for Agency with Accounting 
Methods that Guide you Successfully. 


3. A Detailed Plan for Finding . . . Training 
... Financing Men. 


1. A Unique Supervisory System. 


Tested Sales Helps and Organized Selling 


6. A Policy for Every Purpose . . . Juvenile. 
Women, Group, Wholesale, Ete. 

7. A Substantial 50-Year-Old Mutual Company 
with an Understanding, Co-operative Home 

Not too big to Know You, Yet 

Big Enough to Command Respect Every- 


Our booklet “FACTS” 
will be sent on request 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





Engelsman’s Latest Book 
Helps in “Getting Ahead” 

Once there was a university pro- 
fessor who for many years gave a 
half-year course on Alfred Tennyson, 
The introductory lecture of his course 
was devoted to showing that his 
course was (a) very hard to take and 
(b) absolutely essential for every 
educated man. Ralph G. Engelsman’s 
new book, “Getting Ahead in Life In. 
surance” (McGraw-Hill, $1.75), is a 
somewhat similar introduction to life 
insurance as a career. It leads the 
reader to put himself through a very 
strict examination; at the same time, 
it is deeply enthusiastic without being 
slushy. Among innumerable books on 
its subject, it stands out as one of the 
best. 

The first three chapters, on Choos- 
ing a Career, Surveying the Field, 
and The Rewards, set forth the at- 
tractive features—independence, va- 
riety, flexibility, etc. The fourth pre- 
sents the Opportunities for Women— 
and also their needed qualifications. 
Next Getting a Job is discussed, and 
the prospective agent is brought down 
to the well-known brass tacks, with 
many suggestions to help the right 
man to find himself and the wrong 
man to find that out too. 

There follow three more chapters, 
Creative Selling, Fitting Insurance to 
the Client, and The Service You Give, 
which will aid any new agent and 
probably some old ones too. Another 
trio of chapters, Obstacles to Over- 
come, Measuring Yourself, and Mea- 
suring Your Job, is especially worth 
reading; much attention is, of course, 
given to the twin problems of con- 
trolling one’s time and keeping up 
one’s pace. 
Development deals chiefly with the 
C.L.U. degree and requirements, and 
the final chapter on A Long-Range 
Program is self-explanatory. 

There is so much in Mr. Engles- 
man’s latest book of value to insur- 
ance men that it is difficult to pick 
out one point as being better than 
another. He is wise in not acquaint- 
ing the man on the threshold of the 
insurance business too early with the 
kind of opposition he may meet and 
in rather fitting him and inspiriting 
him to overcome any opposition. 


January Production 
The Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York announced 
through their headquarters in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania that the estimate 


of total sales of life insurance in New} 


York City for January, 1936, is $56,- 
612,000. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ASHINGTON last week produced another of its 
OP aes 5-4 decisions, but this time it came, not 
from the Supreme Court, but from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (with two members abstaining), and 
resulted in an order to the country’s railroads to cut thei1 
basic passenger rates to 2 cents a mile in coaches and 3 
cents in Pullmans (Pullman surcharge also eliminated), 
effective June 2. In the East the present rate is 3.6 cents, 
so that the traveling public will enjoy a considerable sav- 
ing. Railroads in the South and West are already operat- 
ing at approximately the new rates and consequently 
will not be affected, except to continue those rates on a 
permanent basis. The three lines hardest hit by the new 
order—the Pennsylvania, the New York Central and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford—are expected to 
express their opposition to the cut by contesting the com- 
mission’s authority in court. Rail stocks naturally declined, 
but so did others last week. 

* * * 

OVERNMENT financing has been making the head- 
G lines in the past few days to the tune of: Taxes and 
loans, taxes and loans; pay till your income just rattles 
its bones. On the tax side, President Roosevelt calls for 
measures to produce a total of $1,137,000,000, for benefits 
to farmers and the bonus to veterans; how Congress is to 
raise this money is left entirely up to Congress. On the 
loan side, Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau early 
this week announced a $1,808,819,000 mid-March Treasury 
financing program, which includes the offering of $650,- 
0C0,000 of 12 to 15-year 2%4 per cent bonds and $600,000,- 
000 of 5-year 1% per cent notes. Either issue may be 
increased to the extent that $558,819,000 of 2% per cent 
notes, maturing on April 15, are turned in for exchange. 
This program will bring the total public debt to about 
$31,300,000,000, a new record high. 


INCE this column last appeared, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has passed a resolution to investigate the 
promotion of old-age pension plans, especially the Towns- 
end movement. The chairman of the committee of eight 
Representatives will be Charles Jasper Bell, 50-year-old 
Missouri Democrat. 
* * * 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks ended 
Feb. 21 and 29, 1936, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 
as follows: 


Feb. 21 Feb. 29 

Monday Friday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials .. 150.63 151.39 151.02 150.98 
| | rene 39.99 $2.55 42.03 410.64 
100 stocks ...... 117.44 118.74 118.33 117.88 
30 bonds ...... 100.39 100.91 100.71 99.90 


gee ingot production in the United States increased 
1%4 points last week to 55 per cent of capacity, The 
lron Age estimates, reporting the fourth consecutive week- 


ly gain. 


* 


Cotton futures declined 1 to 16 points because of 
heavy hedge and Far Eastern selling. Adverse crop news 
raised wheat 1% to 2% cents on the Chicago Board of 
Trade; trading in other grains was very light. 


ee down and wheat up, was last week’s record. 

















IN 1935 
The Canada Life paid 


$7,300,493 
in death claims 
$19,081,617 
to policyholders and 
annuitants - - - 


---a total of 
$26,382,110 


Assets protecting policy- 
holders were increased to 
$248,000,000 


Business in force 
is now 


$815,232,658 


Canada Life 


Assurance Company 
Established 1847 














It Took Ten Years 


-to develop ADVERTISING FOR AGENTS 
that would bring certain, tangible and definite re- 
sults. The first trial of this advertising in 1934 
helped a million-dollar producer write two mil- 
lions. .. . In 1935 the same plan increased the 
production of fifteen Southland Life Agents... . 
In 1936 the number of eligible agents is increased. 

For information concerning our plan write 
to First Vice-Pres. Clarence E. Linz, or to Vice- 
Pres. and Agency Manager, Col. Wm. E. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Looks Like a Good 
Year to Mr. Wilson 


That the opportunities for the life 


irance underwriter will be great- 
er during 1936 than at any time in 
ast several years was the cor 
\ expressed by H. S. Wilson, 
president of the Bankers Life Insur 
ance Company of Lincoln, Neb., in 
addressing a three-day meeting of the 
ompany’s representatives which was 
held recently at the home-office city 
Among the reasons cited by President 
Wilson in support of this belief wer: 
the fact that the individual citizen 
more “buying minded” and that 
the general public, having seen the 
steadfastness of the life insurance fi 
nancial bulwark during the depres 
ion storm, is both readier and moré 
willing to entrust its funds to life in 
surance management. Warning agents 
that knowledge is the price of suc- 
cess, Mr. Wilson stressed the need 
for representatives thoroughly to 
know what their company has to of 
fer in protection contracts and also 
to analyze the problems of potential 
policyholders so that proper life in 
surance solutions will be presented. 

As regards the Bankers Life, Pres 
ident Wilson pointed out to his men 
that the company made substantial 
gains in insurance in force, in issued 
busine and in assets during 1935 
Policy loans were lower and the pe) 
cent of surrenders and lapses to mean 
insurance was 2 per cent less than in 
1934. Important feature of under- 
writing brought out by President 
Wilson was that actual to expected 
mortality during the past 10 years 
has been only 40 per cent. 

Agency Manager Ivan Devoe was 
general chairman of the sessions and 
included in his announcements plans 
for the company’s 50th anniversary 
convention, to be held in June, 1937 
At a banquet signalizing the three- 
day meeting General C. Petrus Peter- 
son was the chief speaker. 

Production awards were made by 
the Bankers Life to the following 
agents: General Agent Jack W. Law- 
rence, Kansas City, personal produc- 
tion prize; General Agent V. A. Mar- 
shall of Fairbury, Neb., consecutive 
weekly producer’s prize, 625 weeks; 
E. F. Goodrich Agency, Topeka, rec- 
ognition for being high among all the 
company’s agencies in 1935. For the 
past ten years Mr. Goodrich has per- 
sonally produced an average of ove? 
$300,000 annually and has also main- 
tained personal consecutive produc- 
tion for that period. During the past 
three years the Goodrich Agency has 
been first in the company rating for 


issued business. 
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This Company's Sixty-fifth Anniversary report discloses 
increase of Insurance in force amounting to $20,000,000 

5‘ better than the previous vear’s substantial gain. Ter- 
minations by lapse decreased more than 14% as compared 
with 1934. These results indicate steadier employment, 
improved business conditions in the Company’s territory and 


emphasize the quality of business written. 





J. F. Richter Returns to 
American Conservation Co. 
J. F. Richter, well and favorably 
known in the field of fraternal insur- 
ance, returns to the American Con- 
servation Company as one of the vice- 
presidents of that company. 








FEDERAL TAX 
INTERPRETATIONS 


Theodore M. Riehle, Chairman of the 
N.A.L.U. Committee on Law and Legisla- 
tion, working with members of his Com- 
mittee, has succeeded in obtaining from 
the United States Treasury Department 
a clarifying ruling on certain heretofore 
ambiguous sections of the Federal Gift 
Tax. Principal among the clarifying rul- 
ings concern (1) the deficits or the neces- 
sity of making assignments of policies ir- 
revocable in order to clear the taxable 
gift; (2) the method of valuing a gift, and 
(3) an important concession which will 
permit the companies to continue for the 
time being the use of the 1935 forms in 
filing gift tax returns. A detailed ex- 
planation of these rulings, which have not 
yet been formally announced by the 
Treasury Department, will be given in our 
next issue. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 
CONNECTICUT 
December 31, 1935 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Seventy-second Annual Statement) 


HARTFORD 


Annual Statements 





























ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United StatesGovernment Bonds . $248,437,624.45 LifeImsurance Reserves . . . . $671,217,559.89 
U.S. Government Guaranteed Bonds 6,790,175 .00 Accident and Health Insurance 
Other Public Bonds cs +e 73,423 055 .00 Reserves Fe ei ae ei saat 9 .651.416.17 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks Pe od 61,451. 746 00 Workmen's Compensation and Li- 
Public Utility Bondsand Stocks ._. 64,891 .578.00 ability Insurance Reserves 48.281 .435.15 
Other Bondsand Stocks . . 39 , 294 , 804 40 ieee i I a ) 
Saat Utentainenn tase 66 222 088 59 Reserves for Taxes 4,.231,141.86 
Seal theadin-Elecmmetiliien " *  49'195 819 98 Other Reserves and Liabilities 2,321,383. 34 
Real Estate—Other a 46 054.905 .17 Special Reserve 12,140,270.74 
Loans on Company's policies —— 119.860.667 11 A. 
Cash on hand and in Banks es 12,870,001 31 Capital ‘ $20 ,000 ,000 ,00 
Interest accrued : 8,861 .115.66 Surplus oot 20 .067 . 784.56 
Premiums due and deferred ar 26,949 977.11 = 
All Other Assets 607 .433 93 40 067 ,784 56 
*TOTAL $787 ,910,991 71 TOTAL $787 910,991 71 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
(Thirtteth Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds . $4,782 097.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other Public Bonds i erie 2.061 183.00 Reserves ee ee on eee ee ee $8 , 163,878 43 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks . % 1,808 . 346.00 Reserv es forTames  . . .. .; 388 100 39 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks . Le | See . ee 
Other Bondsand Stocks . . ; 11,319,476.00 | >pecial Reserve Se, We ii i 
Cash on handandin Banks . , 2.389.576.9090 | — ta $3 canons ro 
Premiums in Course of Collection : 1,817,658. 85 —s + 4 i: po s' srichdinad 
Interest accrued. eee 92 027.55 9 285 .826.27 
*TOTAL $25 , 736,696.30 TOTAL $25 . 736.696. 30 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Twelfth Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United StatesGovernment Bonds . $9 932 .000.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other Public Bonds . ... . 505 . 500.00 Reserves ee oe Ue $11 933,793.39 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks ; 1,379,850.00 Reserves for Taxes ee a 512,716.38 
Public Utility Bondsand Stocks . 3,194. 316.00 Other Reservesand Liabilities . . 121,835.88 
Other Bonds and Stocks 2,924, 676.00 Special Reserve ee 2,549 682 43 
Cash on hand and in Banks 1,834, 284.93 Capital $2 000.000 .00 
Premiums in Course of Collection — . 1,420, 752.08 Surplus 4 221,725.33 
Interest accrued 126,440.13 inicaliihaiceg aaiachinelataeasaiott 
All Other Assets 21,934.27 6,221,725 .33 
*TOTAL $21 , 339,753.41 TOTAL $21,339,753 .41 
THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(First Annual Statement) 
ASSETS | RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds $1,017 ,000.00 Reserves for Taxes $ 200 00 
Cashonhandandin Banks . . 185 ,630.71 Capital tae 2 $500 , 000 00 
Interest accrued oo 5,348.45 Surplus dria! or ee o0F of 7.30 





1,207 ,779.16 


*TOTAL $1 , 207 ,979. 16 TOTAL $1. 207.979 16 














*Assets include securities deposited with State and other authorities, as required by law: 
The Travelers Insurance Company $19,354,817.00; The Travelers Indemnity Company $1,200,093.30; The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company $605,790.00; The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company $300,000.00. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE, CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 
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With the Editors 


Effect of Cheap Money 


IFE insurance executives gener- 
ally will agree with Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, that it is unde- 
sirable and unwise to allow the 
prestige of the institution to be 
drawn upon for the sole purpose 
of influencing the course of politi- 
cal events; that, in fact, a literal 
interpretation of contracts with 
policyholders establishes no obli- 
gation upon the part of those 
charged with the administration 
of life insurance affairs to act as 
spokesmen for the insuring public 
on public questions, particularly 
political issues. At the same time, 
it is equally easy to agree with Mr. 
Parkinson that it is impossible to 
escape the fundamental fact that 
in the final analysis the promo- 
tion of life insurance and the main- 
tenance of public confidence, so 
essential to its growth, rests upon 
the fulfillment of the promise to 
protect the insured against the 
normal consequences of the physi- 
cal hazards of life. 

Upon these premises, Mr. Park- 
inson recently found grounds for 
forthright denunciation of the 
Government’s present monetary 
policy, a policy which has per- 
mitted the Federal Treasury, 
backed by the power to issue tax- 
exempt obligations, to cover the 
bulk of its deficits by borrowing 
on short-term paper to the con- 
sequent disadvantage of private 
financial institutions whose stabil- 
ity and usefulness are predicated 
upon long-term financing. Speak- 
ing to a large group of Equitable 
field representatives in New York 
this week, Mr. Parkinson declared 
that the time has come when it is 
imperative both from the stand- 
point of sound economy as well 
as political expediency for the 
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Government to cease “tinkering 
with our money” and put the cur- 
rency on which we all live upon a 
sound and definite basis. 

The recent pressure put upon 
lower interest rates through the 
policy of short-term Government 
paper bearing a return as low as 
one and one-half per cent, has al- 
lowed the underlying companies 
in the public utilities field to profit 
at the expense of the widows and 
orphans who look to life insur- 
ance companies for the fullest pos- 
sible measure of protection of 
their savings, Mr. Parkinson 
maintains, and clearly calls for cor- 
rection. Correction, he continued, 
calls for a procedure that may be 
unpopular but, nevertheless, is in- 
evitable. The Government, just 
as a business or an individual. 
must bring its expenditures within 
the limits of its income. This can 
be accomplished, naturally, only 
by eliminating those functions 
which the Government no longer 
can afford. 

As to the propriety of insurance 
companies interjecting their in- 
fluence into questions of public 
policy in the interest of their pol- 
icyholders, Mr. Parkinson said in 
his annual report to the Equitable 
board: “. . . in my opinion, the 
policyholder is justified in the be- 
lief that every means consistent 
with the public interest will be ex- 
ercised for the realization of those 
objectives covered by his insur- 
ance contract. If the Government 
in any way threatens the realiza- 
tion of such objectives or acts so 
as to make their realization un- 
duly burdensome, then it is not 
alone the prerogative but the duty 
of those who have assumed the 
responsibility of protecting the 
policyholders to lodge a public 
protest.” 

Aside from the serious and un- 
deniable obstacles to smooth and 
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efficient administration of life in- 
surance funds by Government is- 
sues of cheap money, there is an- 
other phase of the situation to be 
considered. There is, first, the 
fact that a great many individuals 
look to the condition of the stock 
market as a barometer of current 
prosperity, and an active, rising 
market is highly to be desired in 
any campaign year. There will 
be a temptation to prolong this 
condition, Mr. Parkinson said, 
through a continuance of cheap 
bonds which, of course, always re- 
flect in active speculative issues. 
He does not believe the group 
presently comprising our Govern- 
ment will succumb to such tempa- 
tion, because, for one thing, the 
citizens of the country will not 
stand for it. He feels that the peo- 
ple are becoming more interested 
and better informed in such mat- 
ters and will be aroused to effec- 
tive protest against any measures 
manifestly contrary to their well- 
being and security. 

Unfortunately, the present ab- 
normal state of the money market 
has given impetus to a danger that 
is ever present. It has driven men 
who should be investing their 
funds in life insurance equities 
into the stock market. Human 
nature, as has been emphasized in 
these columns ever since the first 
indication of returning prosperity, 
does not change, and the lure of 
easy money in the stock market 
will continue to be the most per- 
sistent and effective competitor 
with which the life insurance 
salesman has to deal. 

The prospects who currently 
avoid the life insurance issue by 
declaring themselves in favor of 
“sound equities,” as aavilable in 
the market, should know that the 
average man would not recognize 
a sound equity if he met one on 
the sub-treasury steps at Broad 
and Wall Streets. 
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